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I WISH, YOU HAD NEVER BELIEVED ME 

While I was a college student I never 
helieved in G-andhi or in any of his doc- 
trines. Some of the English journals of 
Oalcutta {The Statesman The Englishman, 
■and The Indian Daily News) can certify 
how much of ink I spilt on Gandhi during 
the Non-cooperation Movement. Some of 
the ];)ublishers of Lahore also can certify 
how many books I wrote on Gandhi while 
I was a professor. Then again, some of the ^ 
leading journals of India can also testify 
how they commented upon those books of 
mine, which one or two of them branded as 
anti-Gandhi publications, not because I was 
commissioned by the British Government 
to do any jJi’opaganda against Gandhi, but 
because from my very early youth I was a 
rebel to idolatry which the world miscalls 
hero-worship. I have not spared in some 
of my books even the prophets and saviours 
of the world who have been resi3onsible for 
the foundation of the various religious 
faiths and also of the , various international 
conflicts. So, none of my readers should 



tliink, wliile reading this little autobiogra* 
pby, that I bare suddenly become a stauncli 
discij^le of Gandhi, j)articularly when he is 
no more in this world. I frankly and boldly 
declare that I am still a disbeliever in any 
of the cults or creeds of Gandhi, and as a 
matter of fact, in any of the doctrines ov 
maxims preached by any of the greatest 
men of the world. It is not because I claim 
to be a superman but because I am not pre- 
pared to play the same fool which most of 
the enlightened or un-enlightened human 
\ race have been lalaying ever since the begin- 
ning of the world. My only apology tor 
writing this little autobiograx^hy is, there- 
fore, to make certain revelations which 
normally do not occur to the human senses 
but which nevertheless are as true as certain 
other experiences of oui’ daily life. 

I am sure, the careful readers of the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika can not have missed, 
the report of two incidents which took place 
a few months ago. One Doctor Singh of 
Birmingham was rej)orted to have been 
visited by Gandhi in his clinic in broad 
daylight. Gandhi had a talk with the doctor 
for nearly half an hour, and during that 
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talk, the doctor was advised to chuck off his 
practice in England and return to India for 
doing social service to the peojDle. The other 
incident occurred on the border of Assam 
where one of the Indian soldiers fell into- 
a fainting fit after a long scuffle with some 
supernatural being in the early evening.. 
The soldier was treated in the military hos- 
pital. He got back his senses but lost his 
power of speech for at least one week, which 
he mysteriously recovered one day at the 
very sight of a photo of Gandhi I I do not 
know how far the readers of the Amrit t, 
Bazar Patriha believed the-^reijorts of these 
two incidents. But then, because I have had 
similar exjperiences of Gandhi immediately 
after the partition of India and also long; 
after, and also because certain other mys- 
terious incidents occurred to my jjarents,. 
my brothers and sisters and also to my 
children, I could not afford to jDass over in. 
silence, those two little incidents reported in 
the Amrit Bazar Patriha, I would not like to- • 
remind my readers that some of them, at any 
rate, must have had other equally mysterious 
cxperinces of the spirit world in which even 
the greatest modern psychologists believe,. 



i3ot because they are ^possessed^ like you or 
me, but because they have actually discover- 
•ed some connecting link between tbe living 
-and the so-called dead. 

Wbat is actually worrying me at present 
is that the ashes of G-andbi have been scat- 
tered in various X3laces, and wbo knows that 
it is not due to this ceremony of decomposi- 
tion of the human body that Gandhi is not 
having peace even when he is sui)posed to 
have definitely left his ^mortal coil’ ? Who 
knows that accordingito the ancient orthodox 
, Hindu belief, Gkndhi^s spirit is not still 
wandering amidst us and trying to tell us 
that he is not dead but as much alive as any 
•of us ? Honestly speaking, I should like to 
know if any of my readers has been so far 
visited by Gandhi after his death, as I fear, 
he is very likely to have appeared before 
some at least, not in a dream but in full 
wakefulness. 

I am rsure that nothing is wrong With 
• my brains as it has been with one of my 
brothers who is stiU lying in the mental 
hospital of Ranchi, and yet I must confess 
that I can not explain any of the mysterious 
experiences which I have related in this 
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little volume. I would still repeat that I 
have never been a votary of Gandhi for 
which reason his departed soul should haunt 
me like this and torture me to a confession, 
of the greatest secrets of my life. I there- 
fore wish, my readers had never, believ- 
ed me. 

Author. 
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After Ills death 

CHAPTEE I 

My mother’s dream 

I am the fourth child of my fathe,r. The 
first child "tvas a son who died of cholera at 
the age of four. My mother became frantic 
when she lost her first child. The mother 
instinct in every woman isy the strongest, 
and it is not fulfilled by the birth of one 
child only particularly in the case of Indian 
women who must get at least half a dozen 
children before they are even twenty years 
old. 

After the death of the first child, my 
mother got two daughters but no son, and 
hence, she could not forget the loss of her 
first child. In Hindu families, a son is hail- 
ed as a boon from heaven because he helps 
to save not only his parents but fourteen 
preceding generations from hell, while a 
daughter is hailed as a curse because she 
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pulls do.wn all the departed souls of her 
forefathers from heayen iuto hell and makes 
them lie there until a son comes to their 
rescue from eternal damnation. 

Whatever, was the superstition, my mother 
for full four years prayed to God for another 
male child, and during that interval, I have 
been told by my father that my mother used 
to hug and fondle to her breast whatever 
clothes or toys belonged to her lost child, and 
she used also to talk sometimes to the naked 
walls and to the emi^ty air as if the child 
appeared before her in flesh and blood. 
Many a day, my father noticed her holding 
out her arms into nothing and folding them 
again as if she was embracing her lost child. 
She used to be absorbed in such a game in 
the kitchen, in the bath-room, in the bed-room 
and practically everywhere whenever she 
used to be slightly free from work. 

One night she hapi^ened to dream a very 
strange dream. . Some mysterious voice she 
heard in her sleei), which said to her, ‘Look, 
there is a long staircase rising to a great 
height. Follow it and jmu will get whatever 
you desire. My mother at once followed the 
voice and began to climb the stairs but at 
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every step she stumbled and felt a great 
fatigue when she heard the voice calling her 
up to the higher steps. There was no end of 
the stairs. How long she climbed she did 
not know and yet she could not but climb on 
until at last she cried out most piteously^ 
‘Help me, I can not climb any further.’ At 
once, a luminous hand appeared before her 
eyes and clasping her sinking hands began 
to pull her up the stairs higher and higher. 

At last she reached the topmost stair which 
opened into a circular enclosare like the top ^ 
of a tall tower. J ust at that tjme, the lumi* 
nous hand disappeared and the voice said to 
her, ‘Do you see here the various fruits? 
Which would you like to have?’ My mother 
even in sleep was surprised to find so many 
^ fruits in a basket at sucb a great height. She 
stared at all the fruits one by one and ex- 
tended her fingers to pick up one of them. 

It was an orange, a big, bright and golden 
orange, just i^lucked from the tree. The 
moment she held the orange in her hands, 
tbe whole vision disax)peared —the voice, the 
staircase, the top of the tower, the fruits and 
even the dream. The rays of the sun peeped 
through the window and flooded her bed. 
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Slie rubbed her ejes in order to make sure if 
she was still sleejiiug or waking. Instincti- 
vely she searched all the bed for the orange 
but there Was nothing in her bed. 

Within one year of that mysterious dream 
I was born ! 

On the third day of my birth 1 cried out^ 
‘‘Mamma’ thrice 

In the MaJiohharat it is written that 
■Durjodhan cried out thrice like a donkey on 
the third day of his birth, and it was predic- 
ted by the asiS?ologers that he would bring 
u great calamity to his family and ruin to 
his country. Everybody knows that Dur- 
jodhan brought about the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra which is immortal in the history of 
■our country. The BJiagavat Gita, which is 
regarded as the book of the greatest j)hilo- ^ 
sophy of the Hindus, mentions the battle of 
Hurukshetra in which Arjuna and Lord 
Hrishna took part in order to destroy the 
Elauravas. 

I was born at Tamluk in the district of 
j^Iidnapore in Bengal. It was the third 
day of my birth. I was lying by the side of 
my mother. It was early iu the morning. 
My mother was perfectly wakeful. There 
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was also a nursing woman wlio attended my 
motlier and who was quite awake when both 
she and my mother caught in their ear the 
distinct cry from my lips, ‘mamma’, not once 
but thrice. Both of them were extremely 
surprised and consulted each other to make 
sure if the cry came from my lips. There 
was no other soul in that room, not even a 
pussy which could mimic the cry of a human 
infant. The question is whether I cried, 
‘mamma’ or made a meaningless sound as all 
infants do when they cry. My mother and 
the nurse both assured eacfi other that the ^ 
cry came from my lips and that it was not 
like any of those meaningless sounds which 
come from the infant lijjs. Another ques- 
tion is whether an infant of three days ever 
cries at all in the manner I cried on the 
third day of my birth. Let all mothers and 
nurses in the world answer the question. 

Anyhow, my mother was very much 
perturbed by this incident of my cry. She 
had read the Maliahharai and the whole story 
about Duriodhan. She feared in her heart 
of hearts that I was born probably to ruin the 
family if not the whole country. But fortu- 
nately, I have lived fifty years of my life 
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and yet have not brought any calamity to my 
father’s family. My i^arents are still alive. 
They can certify that no battle of Kuruk- 
shetra has been fought on my account. My 
countrymen also can certify that I am too 
small a joerson to bring about any ruin to my 
country like Hitler or any other evil genius. 

My mysterious illness 

When I was just six months 'old I con- 
tracted a strange fever which lasted for, full 
four years. It disappeared as mysteriously 
as it appeared. Can any physician in the 
world diagnose\^hat kind of fever I had? I 
used to run very high temiDcrature through- 
out the day and the night without any remis- 
sion during the entire j)eriod of four years. 
Can any doctor in the world certify that a 
child or an adult can survive such a long ^ 
period of high and continuous fever? And 
yeti am certifying that I have lived a strong 
and healthy life of half a century in spite of 
that fever. 

Even poison could not kill me 

I do not remember the name of the doctor 
of Tamluk whose comjiounder once served 
for me a wrong prescription, a strongpoison 
instead of a healing drug. One of my 
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maternal uncles ^ho was then a boy of four? 
teen happened to carry the medicine from the 
dispensary of the doctor. He was a very in- 
telligent boy. He said to my mother, ‘Look* 
this medicine smells too strong. How can 
such a small infant swallow such a strong 
medicine? Let me better run back to the dis- 
pensary and show the medicine to the doctor. 
j\Iy mother also smelt the medicine and 
found it giving out a very strong odour. 
But then, I had been running such a high 
temperature for so many days that my 
mother got tired of my illness. In a fit of >, 
sheer disgust and despair she said in reply 
^Let Grod ’s will be done. Let me give the 
medicine.’ I was given the medicine. In a 
few moments I l^egan to cry and toss in the 
p bed. My mother and my uncle both were 
very much alarmed. My uncle at once ran to 
the doctor with the bottle of the medicine. 
There were five doses left in the bottle. The 
moment the doctor examined the medicine 
he ‘enquired most anxiously with dilated 
eyes, ‘Have you given any dose to the child? 
This is a strong poison.’ With these words 
he did not wait for the reply but ran at once 
with my uncle to see whether I was yet alive 
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or dead. I was not dead but after having 
suffereVl terrible agonies for nearly half an 
hour I lay iDerfeetly still in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. The doctor examined my pulse 
and it was still beating. He wondered how 
I could be yet alive. He remained at my 
bedside for the whole day in order to Watch 
the last reaction of the iDoison, and 'to his 
great amazement he found in the evening 
that the fever which had been sticking to my 
bones for the last four years suddenly dis- 
appeared. It was a miracle indeed. Since 
that fateful evening I began to recover very 
quickly and within six months I became a 
])erfeetly healthy child. 

I am not a doctor. But I know this much 
that poison kills poison. I therefore believe 
sincerely that without that strong poison I 4; 
could not have been cured of that deadly 
fever ever in my life. Nature works most 
mysteriously which all human knowledge 

fails to fathom. 

The cobra guarded me in my sleep 

It was at Barisal when I was a boy of 
six, once in the night, while I was fast asleej) 
in my bed, my mother was horrified to notice 
that a black cobra was coiling just over my 
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pillow with its hood above my forehead 
glistening in the light of the earthen lamp 
whiqh was burning in a corner of the room. 
My mother did not know what to do. She 
dared not disturb the cobra or me an}^ way 
lest the cobra in a fit of its habitual spite 
should bite me and I should be no more. He 
waked up my father who was also sleeping 
near by. My father also did not know what 
to do. But he suddenly thought of getting 
hold of his gun which was lying in the room. 
When he actually levelled the gun at the 
cobra, my mother cried out, ^old, hold { don’t^ 
fire. The child may be killed. The cobra 
also may bite.’ With these words, she quietty 
poured some milk from a bottle into a small 
(•up and very cautiously kept the cup near 
about my bed. My father Watched the action 
of my mother and wondered what she was 
doing. I was still then fast asleeji. In a 
few moments, mysteriously enough, the cobra 
left my bed and slowly crawled near the cup. 
It dipped its hood into the cup. dust then 
my father fired his gun, and the hood of the 
cobra, the cup and all were blasted to i^ieces. 

There is a superstition amongst the 
Hindus that if any snake happens to guard 
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a child in his sleej), he is destined to he a 
king or a monarch. But unfortunately, I am 
yet not wearing any crown. 




CHAPTER II 


My mother's hysteric fits 

Adolescent girls suffer from hysteric tits 
so long their menstruation is not regular or 
so long they are not married and become the 
mother of one child. That is the correct 
opinion of the medical authorities. But in 
every part of the •world and particularly in 
the Oriental countries, the common people 
believe that the man or •woman who suffers 
from hysteric fits is jjossessed by some eviL 
si^irit. Even the theosophists of America 
believe in the same theory. 

I remember distinctly that even while I 
was a boy of ten or twelve my mother used 
to sufter frequently ’from hysteric fits. Hys- 
teria was not in her family 7ior in her c,ons- 
titution. She had already borne six children 
and therefore, the medical reason also could 
not apply to her ease. I noticed one thing 
in her hysteric fits. Whenever her feelings 
used to be badly wounded she at once used to 
have her fits. My father is a man of short 
temper, and he often injured my. mother's 

11 
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feelings on trifles. "When the flt used to come 
it brought with it a terrible shaking of the 
whole body. I remember distinctly, my 
mother was perfectly’' conscious of the gra- 
dual ai^proach of the fit, and she used to tell 
us that during the fit we must hold her body 
with as much might as we could call up, and 
actually, two or three of us together could 
not control the shaking of her body even 
while she was lying in the bed. We used to 
wrai5 her entire body with a thick blanket 
even in .the hot days during the fit because 
,^he actually used ^o shiver with cold. Her 
teeth used to clinch like a vice and some- 
times open and clatter in such a manner that 
we feared that she might chop her tongue 
with her teeth. When the flt came with its 
full violence she used to cry for water not 
by any articulate sound but by just opening 
her lips. 

The strangest thing about her fit was that 
throughout the spasm she used to utter 
certain words which we could not under- 
stand. Most of the hysteria patients utter 
meaningless syllables but my mother’s arti- 
culation se,emed to be rhythmic and regularly 
accentuated, and hence, full of significance. 
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My father also used to notice this strtoge 
articulation of sounds which he failed to 
decipher. He once told us that she must be 
speaking a distinct language, and we must 
try to find it out. But it was not at least ten 
or twelve years afterwards that the 0]Dpor- 
tunity for testing the hysteric language 
occurred. I was then reading in the B. A. 
class in the Government College at Dacca. 
A few Eoman Catholic nuns were our next- 
door neighbours. One of the nuns was a good 
scholar of Latin. She used to visit our house 
at least once a week and used to explain 
the teachings of Christ to us. During those 
days one evening at about eight o’clock, my 
mother got her fit. I at once ran out to call 
the nun to watch my mother during the fit. 
She came and very keenly listened to the 
articulations of my mother. She told us 
with a very serious look in her eyes, ‘She is 
■speaking pure Latin.’ But my mother did 
not know the alphabet of Latin. We enquired 
from the nun about the subject of our 
mother’s hysteric language. She said that 
it was all about the art of painting. But my 
mother was absolutely innocent of painting. 

It is still a mystery to us how our 
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mother could speak Latin and talk about the 
art of painting. We consulted some learned 
tlieosophist. He said that the kumau soul 
travels from bod}- to body, and in the case of 
my mother, the soul of some Italian painter 
took ] 30 Ssession of her body for a while 
during the fit. If this view is correct, Pytha- 
■ goras must be also correct in his theory of 
the transmigration of the soul. But then, he 
used to believe that the soul travels from ono 
body to another not in one lifetime but in 
another lifetime. <■ 

Mv mother sees the vision of her niece 

My uncle Mr. A. C. Butt worked for somo 
years as Inspector of Schools at Hoshangabad 
in C. P. where once there was a violent out- 
break of the epidemic of plague. His 
third child who was at that time a girl 
of sixteen died suddenly of x^Iague. Myself 
and my parents Were then at Dacca. The 
very night when my uncle’s daughter died,, 
she appeared before my mother just like the 
o-host of Hamlet’s father. It was a moon-lit 
night. My mother having taken her cliimer 
happened to go out of her room into the 
oi^en courtyard for fetching something. It 
was probably ten o’clock in the night. My 
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mother was startled when suddenly her eyes 
were attracted by the vision of a beautiful 
girl hovering in the air at a considerable 
height. She was i^utting on a black sari to 
match her fair complexion. Her hair was 
interwoven and tied into a knot at the back of 
her head as is the style of the Bengali 
women to wear their hair. She wore a 
wreath of flowers on her hair. At first my 
mother could not recognise her face because 
she was hovering at a high altitude with her 
back turned to my mother^. But soon she 
descended from her height almost to the ‘ 
level of our house, and my mother at once 
recognised her. She did not speak to my 
mother but simply turned her face to her. 
My mother instinctively cried out to her, 
<Buli, how is it that you are here’ ? Bull 
greeted my mother with a smile and replied, 
‘You love me so much, aunty’. Didn’t you 
want to see me V My mother questioned her 
again, ‘But how could you come in this fashion 
hanging in the air?’ She again smiled, and 
replied, ‘I have to go a long distance, and 
I am afraid, I may not be able to meet 
you again, and therefore, I b ave come to 
take leave of my aunty.’ The vision melted 
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in the air as suddenly as it had a^Dpeared. 
Next morning a telegram came from my 
aunt to my mother carrying the message. 
‘Qur dear Bull left us last night in tears.’ 
Prophetic dreams. 

The psychologists .and the lay people 
both have recorded in every part of the 
world certain dreams which came true in 
actual life. Dr. Freud has given his own 
interpretation of dreams, and many other 
psychologists have given their interpreta- 
tions of dreams in terms of the subconscious 
^ mind, which is yet a mystery to us. 

Just a fortnight before the results of the 
Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
University came out, my mother told us 
one morning, ‘I have seen a telegram in my 
dream last night in which it was clearly 4^ 
written that Shanti has passed the Matri- 
culation Examination in the second divi- 
sion’. A telegram actually came from one 
of the friends of my father at Calcutta 
when the results of the Matriculation Exa- 
mination were announced in the Senate Hall 
that my eldest sister Shanti had passed in 
the second division. It was not once but 
several times more afterwards practic.ally 
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in the ease of every one of my brothers and 
sisters and almost in every examination 
from the Matriculation to the M. A., my 
mother’s dreams came out true to the last 
syllable. Let anybody in the world explain 
the mystery of human dreams. I have been 
a professor of Psychology as much as a 
professor of English literature and yet I 
confess that all the interpretations of human 
dreams advanced so far by the greatest 
psychologists in the world are probably 
entirely wrong. 

My youngest fai other went mad. 

Lunacy is not in my family. My youngest 
brother Sasanka Kumar who was a briUiaut 
Post-Graduate student of Science of the 
DaccaIJniversity suffered once very severely 
from an attack of typhoid fever. The 
doctors who treated him and saved him say 
that extreme cases of typhoid fever often 
derange the brain, blind the eyes, cripple 
some of the organs and the limbs. What- 
ever may be the real cause of the derange- 
ment of my brother’s brain, the derange- 
ment followed immediately his recovery 
from typhoid fever. My brother was treat- 
ed afterwards by many psychologists 
2 
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and plijcsicians of Allo]patliy, HomoeojDathy^ 
Ayurved and ISTaturopatliy, and yet Jie could 
not be cured. At last some jieople suggested 
that he should be treated by some experts 
who deal with the spirits of the other world- 
None of us have any faith in good or evil 
spirits of the other world but my mother 
being completely despaired of the cure of 
my brother agreed to consult some such 
expert who deals with supernatural beings. I 
remember still the entire process of the treat- 
ment to which my brother was subjected. 

^ An old fakir used to live under trees in 
sun and shower and exist on the broken 
crumbs of the passerSby whoever happened 
to do him any charity out of superstition or 
feelings of humanity. This fakir was called 
one day to our house in the evening. My ^ 
brother in tbe beginning was not a violent 
maniac. So, we could easily make him sit 
before the fakir as he desired it. The fakir 
looked into the eyes of my brother for a few 
minutes, and I felt that regular siDarks of 
fire came out from the eyes of the fakir 
which completely benumbed the senses of my 
brother just as a snake is benumbed by the 
fiute of a snake-charmer. My brother fell into 
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a fast sleep or rather into a state of uncons- 
ciousness. The fakir then put various 
questions to my brother who answered them 
promptly like a perfectly sane person. 
We were ail extremely surprised. The fakir 
said to my brother, ‘Who are you ? Where- 
from have you come? Why are you troub- 
ling this young man?» My brother without 
opening his eyes replied, ‘My husband was a 
dealer in herbs. He used to love another 
woman. When I came to know of this I 
severely rebuked my husband. My husband 
then one day made me drink the juice of a >■ 
poisonous herb as the result of which I did 
not die but became mad. This young man. 
was my husband in my previous life. I am 
now in complete possession of him, and that 
is wby, he has gone mad. Nobody on earth 
can cure him unless he dies or is killed by 
somebody.’ My mother and we all listened 
to the words with rapt attention and all the 
while wondered at the strange revelations. 
The fakir again put a question to my uncon- 
scious brother, ‘But what are you these days- 
and where are you living?’ My brother 
promptly replied in his sleep, ‘1 am the wife 
of this young man and am living with him.’^ 
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The fakir suddenly burst into a fit of anger 
and said to my brother, ‘You must leave him 
at once otherwise I am going to burn you 
alive.’ My brother at once began to shriek 
and scream in agony and fear and cried out, 
‘Don’t please turn me put from him. If I 
leave him I will die and he will also die. ’ 
At this rei3ly, the fakir turned to my mother 
and said, ‘You have listened to what he has 
been saying. If I go to cure him, he will 
have to die. So, let me know your wish.’ 
My mother was^ extremely frightened. She 
said to the Fakir, ‘Let him better remain as 
he is. What shall I do by curing his madness 
if he dies?’ My brother is still alive and 
is in the very same condition as he was 
twenty years ago, 

A mysterious sound in our house 

Ever since that treatment of my brother 
by the Fakir, a mysterious sound has been 
lingering in our house at Dacca. I left 
Bengal in 1927, and since then, I had been 
working in West Punjab and the North 
West Frontier Province, till the partition 
of India. But I used to visit my parents 
at Dacca almost every year during the sum- 
mer vacation of my college. Once in the 
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afternoon while I was sitting in the veran- 
dah I heard a heavy thumping sound exact- 
ly above my head, and after a few moments, 

I felt distinctly that the sound was travel- 
ling from one corner of the roof of the 
verandah to the other. I took the sound to 
be the thumping by some big monkeys who 
used to infest our locality during those 
days because of the various fruit trees in 
every house. But when I enquired from my 
mother she said that it had nothing to do 
with the monkeys or with an^ human being. ^ 
I therefore got very curious to trace out the 
real cause of the sound. 

On several occasions afterwards when- 
ever I heard the sound I at once ran to the 
roof of the house but could see no shadow 
of any monkey or any living creature upon 
the roof. Then I thought that the sound 
must be due to some sympathetic vibration 
of some other sound near about, our house. 
But that also I verified and found out no 
cause of any such sympathetic vibration. 
Then I consulted some good civil engineers 
some of whom said that the sound was 
bably due to some defect of the roof or 
foundation of the building. Although I 
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know nothing of engineering yet the argu- 
ment did not at all appeal to me. My ques- 
tion is, if the sound is due to any defeat of 
the building, how can it travel from one cor- 
ner to another and why does it occur at 
irregular intervals in the day or in the 
night ? 

Anyhow", the house is still there though 
now occuiDied by some Muslim who shifted 
recently from Chinsurah to Dacca and my 
parents also shifted along with my brother 
to the Muslim’s house at Chinsurah. I can 
certify that the sound was lingering in our 
house at Dacca at least for fifteen years. If 
the sound is any way associated with my 
brother, it must now occur also in our house 
at Chinsurah where my brother is at 23resent 
living with my parents. But at the time of 
relating this incident I have not got any 
report as yet from my parents about the 
sound. When I visit Chinsurah I will sure- 
ly verify it. 


CHAPTER III 

My vision of the dead body of my grand- 
mother 

I was putting up in the Bali building on ' 
Cooioer Road while I was working as Pro- 
fessor of English in Dyal Singh college at 
Lahore. One morning when I woke up from 
my sleep suddenly a vision came before ' my 
eyes. I was still lying in m}^ bed. The 
vision was so clear and distinct that I could 
at once recognise it. I saw that my mater- ^ 
nal grandmother was being carried in a 
bier. Her body excei)t her face was cover- 
ed all over with a white cloth, and the whole 
bier was strewn with flowers. They were 
* all white flowers, and I distinctly felt their 
fragrance in my nose. The vision lasted for 
about three or four minutes. I was so much 
surprised to see such a vision that quite 
unconsciously I pushed my w'ife who was 
lying by my side and said, ‘See, my grand- 
mother is being carried in a bier.’ My wife 
with her half -wakeful and half-sleepy eyes 
said, ‘What should I see? I don’t find any 
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thing.’ She became perfectly wakeful when 
she had uttered those words. She again 
said to me, ‘What do you mean ? Where is 
your grandmother? She is not here. She 
is thousands of miles away. Are you dream- 
ing or waking ? ‘Before I could reply to her 
the vision, had melted, and I kept quiet for^ 
some time just to make sure if I was really 
dreaming or waking as my wife had ques- 
tioned me. When my wife found me speech- 
less, she pushed my side and stared into my 
eyes, and feeling that I was perfectly awake 
^ said, ‘What’s wrong with you? What had 
you been talking about ?What have you seen ?’ 
This time I re^Dlied to her, ‘I am afraid, my 
grandmother is dead. I saw her dead body 
just now before my eyes.’ My wife said, 
‘Have you gone mad?’ My mind was so 
much disturbed that I did not like to argue 
with her. That very day I received a tele- 
gram that my grandmother had actually 
died. My wife was stunned to find that my 
vision had come true. 

My daughter’s blood-stained frock 
Al l, my children Were reading in Sacred 
Heart school at Lahore. One day at about 
two 0 ’clock in the afternoon when I came 
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home to take my limch, I took my seat in 
my reading-room. My wife always used 
to wait for me at the table. My luueb time 
was one-tbirty. So, that day, because I 
was a little late, m}”- wife as soon as sbe 
beard my footsteps shouted out to me, ‘Come 
straight into the dining-room. I am awful- 
ly hungry. I can’t wait a moment.’ I 
merely listened to her words but did not 
reply any thing because while I was sitting 
before my reading desk, a vision disturbed 
my mind very much. Just on the wall be- 
fore me I saw distinctly "a vision of my.i 
eldest daughter Monju who was then a girl 
of eight or nine. The vision was as clear 
as an image in a mirror. I could see that 
Monju was standing before me rather in a 
state of fright and dejection and her frock 
was stained with blood. I rubbed my eyes 
twice in order to make sure if there was 
really anything before my eyes. There Was 
no mistake about it because the vision stood 
on the wall for about two or three minutes. 

I was so much absorbed with the vision 
that I was not aware how many times mv 
Wife had been calling me from the dinino-. 

• room until at last she appeared just in front 



of me chiding me in her characteristic man- 
ner, ‘Are yon dreaming of any of your 
blooming girl students that you have for- 
gotten totally your food and drink f I can’t 
keep fasting for the whole day for your 
sweet darlings. Ton better chuck off your 
job tomorrow and sit at home. I will not' 
allow you to be a jDhilosoi^her at my es- 
X^ense.’ 

My wife’s sharp tongue at once brought 
me back to the world and I had to say 
something in reply but in a very anxious 
Xotone, ‘I don’t feel like taking my lunch now. 
I am completely ux5set by the vision. I don’t 
know what has hapx^ened to Monju.’ The 
very mention of the name of Monju made 
m3' wife forget every thing else in the 
world. She at once questioned me more 
anxiously, ‘What has happened to Monju? 
Has she come back from the school ?'’ I 
then calmly repeated the words, ‘I saw a 
vision just now on the wall here before my 
reading-desk in which I found Monju look- 
ing frightened and dejected and her frock 
stained with blood. I don’t know if any 
accident has happened to her. ’ At the very 
name- of accident my wife urged me at once 
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to run to Sacred Heart School to see what 
had really happened. Before my wife had 
given the suggestion I had already decided 
to ring ux), Sister Mary and enquire about 
Monju. 

J ust when I was stej)ping out of my 
house, I saw Monju on the road coming from 
her school. My heart leapt uj) with joy. I 
at once shouted back to my wife, ‘Monju 
is coming. ’ My wife too came out of the 
house to meet Monju on the road. When 
Monju came near us, we noticed that her 
frock was stained with blood. I at once > 
enquired, ‘What’s wrong with your frock?’ 
Monju replied in a tone of fright and 
sorrow, “Dad, you don’t know, a girl of our 
Mass has been kuo'^ked down by our school 
bus in our very school comjDOund. Poor 
soul, her head came under the wheel and 
was smashed. When I saw it -I ran to her, 
and that is why, my frock is stained with 
blood.’’ 

The shadows of visitors 

Believe it or not, on two or three oc- 
casions, while I was sitting at home, I saw 
the vision of certain persons at least half 
an hour before they had come to visit me. 
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Tiiey were absolute strangers td me. Once, 
while I was having tea with my wife in the 
afternoon, I suddenly said to her, ‘I must 
get ready. Somebody is coming to see 
me. ' My wife thought, somebody had made 
a previous appointment to meet me. But 
I explained to her, ‘I don’t know the man 
who is coming to see me. He appeared 
before me just now in a vision.? My wife, 
though she was aware of my prophetic 
visions, said, ^Nonsense! Can you describe 
the man who is coming to see you?? I at once 
^.said recollecting the vision, ‘Yes, he is 
dark-looking, fatty, dwarfish and limping.’ 
I was myself surprised and my wife no less 
taken aback when a visitor of the very 
same descri]ption stepj)ed into my sitting- 
room after half an hour of the vision. 

Another day rather a little late in the 
evening when 1 had just finished my dinner, 
I felt before my eyes the shadow of a Sikh 
gentleman tall, slim and very decently 
dressed, I could not recognise his face. I 
said to my wife, ‘I am afraid, I can’t retire 
to bed now. Somebody is coming to see 
me.’ My wife had already got tired of my 
visitors — students, professors, book-sellers. 
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and all sorts. IsFatnrally, she said, ‘Let any 
body come. I will send a message that yon 
have already retired to bed. ’ Although she 
said these words yet in her heart’of hearts she 
had the curiosity to see if this time also my 
vision came true. Therefore, she enquired 
of me what the visitor would be like. I 
gave her the deseriiDtion of the man as I 
saw it in the vision. My wife waited for the 
visitor more anxiously than I did. At last 
when the visitor arrived both of us were 
equally surprised that this time also the 
vision came true. " 

On another occasion, when I was lying 
ill for Some days, many of my friends and 
relatives came to visit me, to attend me in 
the sickbed and also to enquire about my 
health. One evening one of my professor 
friends was chatting with me in my bed-room. 
During the course of our conversation my 
mind was suddenly distracted l)y the vision 
of a visitor. I said to my professor friend, 
‘Do you believe in clairvoyance?’ He said, 
‘I am not a lunatic.’ I said, ‘I will show voii 
today that there is something like that,’ 
He enquired, ‘But how?’ I told him that 
in half an hour or so, somebody will come 
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to see me,’ He burst into a laughter and 
said, 'So many people may come to see 
you but what has it got to do with clairvo- 
yance?’ . 1 said, ‘I am not talking of any 
and every visitor who may accidentally drop 
in or even of those who are likely to visit 
me to enquire about my health. Just now 
while I was chatting with you I saw a 
vision. The man who is going to visit me 
in half an hour or so is a Muslim. He 
probably belongs to Korthwest Frontier 
Province because he is putting on the dress 
of a Pathan. If you care to sit here for 
half an hour you can test the truth of my 
words.’ My friend at once said, 'Something 
must be wrong with your head. It is but 
natural when you are lying in bed for so 
many days. I will certainly wait till mid- 
night to see the fun though I am sure, I 
will be completely disappointed. ’ The clock 
struck nine, and just then my boy-servant 
brought the message that somebody wanted 
to see me. My friend stared at me curiously. 

I said to him, 'Here comes the man. You 
can meet him yourself if you still disbelieve 
in my clairvoyance.’ My friend at once tan 
to the drawing-room and was extremely 
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surprised to see a Muslim gentleman wear- 
ing a Pathan’s dress exactly of the same 
description as I had given. After having 
dismissed the visitor with an apology that 
I was lying ill he returned to me and said, 
‘By J ove, are you really a prophet or you 
have played a trick with me?’ I said, ‘I 
myself never believed in clairvoyance and 
even now I don’t know how my visions 
always come true. But, my friend, I often 
feel that there is something about the human 
soul which probably can see the past, the 
present and the future. I have come to ^ 
believe now that this universe is a living 
soul, and our individual soul being but a 
portion of the living universe can often 
come to see and feel things which appear to 
be otherwise hidden from us!’ 

Ho^v once I avoided a railway collision 

Everybody remembers the horrid railway 
collision of the Calcutta Mail and some 
other goods train on the E. I. R. near Belur. 

I was then at Lahore. One morning, just 
one day before the railway collision I receiv- 
ed a telegram from Dacca that my mother 
was suffering from Cholera. That very 
evening I was announced in the papers to 
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deliver a public lecture in tbe Lajpat Eai 
Hall. I decided to cancel my lecture though 
I knew, it would iDut me in a very awkward 
position in the eyes of the public. But then, 
I loved my mother more than anything else 
in the world. I asked my wife to pack u}) 
my things in a suit case and I got ready to 
catch the Calcutta Mail in the evening. I 
had taken my heavy tea in the afternoon and 
asked one of my servants to get a tonga. I 
was waiting most anxiously for the tonga 
thinking all the while of my mother. My 
j^eyes were heavy '•with tears. I feared in my 
heart of hearts that I might not he able to 
see my mother alive. My wife tried to con- 
sole me ■ in many ways. But I felt very 
restless in my heart of hearts. I began to 
pace up and down the drawing-room and 
sometimes peeped through the Window to see 
if the tonga had arrived. J ust during those 
moments of anxiety and pain, all of a sudden 
a very loud report of a heavy crash came in- 
to my ears, and With that crash came the 
cries of agony. I felt as if there was the 
fall of a mountain which came topiding down 
over my head and I actually cried out in a 
fit of acute pain and horror, ‘Help me.’ My 
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wife ran to my side and said, ‘what has hap- 
pened I did not answer to her question 
but, on the other hand, my eyes were fixed 
on a vision of horror which haunted me for 
a few moments. I saw distinctly that two 
big railway engines with their long trains 
dashed against each other at a hurricane 
speed and were turned to matchwood splin- 
ters, Two of the engines were lying like two 
tired monsters a good length away from the 
rail roads. Many of the bogies were hurled 
down the embankments with their roofs and 
wheels and seats into a mask of debris along i 
with hundreds of human skeletons buried 
under them. Some of the bogies which were 
standing on the rail roads were in flames. 
My ear caught the piercing cries of agony 
which seemed to rend the sky. Even in that 
* pitch darkness I could see the dismembered 
bodies of the passangers — men, women and 
children — all scattered like carcasses in the 
battlefield. 

How long I remained absorbed in that 
horrid vision I do not know but the voice of 
my wife again brought me back to myself. 
She clasped me with her arms and said, ‘The 
tonga has come but I will not let you go.’ I 
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kejDt quiet for sometime and then related the 
whole vision to her. She said imploringly, 
'Ton must not go this evening. I fear, some 
calamity is coming to us. May God save 
your mother ! ’ My mind was extremely dis- 
turbed and I really could not leave Lahore 
that evening nor could I deliver my public 
lecture. 

ISText day, to our great surprise, we found 
the news of the railway, collision iDublished 
in the papers. However, I left for Dacca 
two days afterwards and saw with my oWn 
eyes the havoc of the accident near Belur. 
When I reached Dacca I found that my 
mother was joerfectly hale and hearty and 
never suffered from cholera. My i)arentg 
and brothers and sisters were all sur25rised 
to meet me so unexpectedly. When I talked 
about the telegram, they f oun d out that it 
Was sent not by any of them but by my bro- 
ther whose brain was deranged. 



CHAPTER IV 

In no man’s land 

It was probably in the month of march 
or April in 1947, when communal disturb- 
ances broke out in a very mild form in some 
parts of the North West Frontier Province. 
Hazara district was the hot-bed of the 
Muslim Leaguers, and it was from this dis- 
trict that the real trouble began. But due 
to the Khan brothers the disturbances could 
not spread like a wild fire as it did in some- 
parts of the Punjab and East Bengal. 

I was then working as the principal of 
the Sanatan Bharma college at Bannu, the 
second city in N, W. F, P, in military and 
civil importance. Bannu was a walled-up city 
which had six big gates. Most of those gatee 
used to be under lock and key twenty four 
liours and heavily guarded by the Military- 
police and the soldiers. One of the gates 
was connected with Bannu cantonment 
which used to be kept open upto six o’ clock 
in the evening, and no body used to be per- 
mitted to pass through that gate except on 
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a sx^eeial x)ass. Such heavy iuvigilation by 
the police and the soldiers was necessary be- 
cause Bannu was surrounded by no man’s 
land which was known as Waziristhan. The 
walls of the city were surrounded with bar- 
ked wires for a distance of about fifty yards, 
and any body Whoever happened to cross 
those perimetre wires would do so at his own 
risk because the "Wazirs, the Masoods, the 
Mamonds and the Afridis used to lurk about 
in the neighbourhood in the day or in the 
night to get an opiDortunity of kidnapping 
t the rich Hindu merchants of the city with a 
wiew to realise a heavy sum of ransom from 
their relatives. I came to know from the 
residents of Bannu as well as of other neigh- 
bouring towns that the whole mischief of 
kidnaipping the Hindus by the tribes people 
was engineered by the Britishers, otherwise 
the tribes people with all their barbarous 
and ferocious nature were really very good 
people at heart. Many of the students of 
my college belonged to the ferocious tribes 
but I found them most faithful and honest 
in all their dealings. Of course, they were 
extremely ignorant and superstitious and 
also hard-pressed with hunger, and there- 
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fore^ whoever wanted to misguide them with 
lies could do so very easily. 

I distinctly remember how the walled-up 
city was raided by the tribes people twice or 
thrice during my time inspite of the heavy 
military police and the soldiers of the Bannii 
brigade stationed in the cantonment. 
remember also how some of the Masood 
chaprasis and Waziri students of my college 
lielped me during the raid with their rifles 
and guns. I remember also how during the 
communal disturbances my Pathan and Wazir 
students drove away the Muslim Leaguers of ^ 
the Frontier province who came to the Bannu 
city to create trouble. G-eneral K. M. 
Cariappa was then in charge of the Bannu 
brigade but he had left for England before 
the disturbances broke out With violence. 
General Oariappa, in those days was most 
popular amongst the civilians and the army 
l)eople. I invited him several times to mj’’ 
college to give talks to my boys on military 
subjects. I feel proud of my j)ast association 
with General Cariappa who is now the 
Commauder-iu-Chief of our Dominion. 

Brigadier Carew stepped into tlie shoes 
of General Cariappa, and it was during his 
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time that the disturbances broke out with 
some amount of violence. In the month of 
May, 1947, I considered it necessary to close 
my college for the Summer vacation by send- 
ing a telegram to the Vice-chancellor of the 
Punjab University. Before I had left Banuii 
on tbe 31st of May, I came to know that the 
V. B. college at Dera Ismail Khan had been 
burnt to ashes by the Muslim Leaguers with 
whom some of the British officers were in 
league. Before leaving Bannii I had been 
receiving letters from my wife at Lahore 
that many of the Sikhs and the Hindus had 
started leaving the city because of the com- 
munal disturbances. But I did not take the 
matter seriously till then, i^artly because I 
felt sure like many others that Lahore would 
be excluded from Pakistan,’ and partU because 
after having lived in no man ’s land for some 
time under occasional showers of bullets I 
took Lahore disturbances as a mere tamasha, 
and actually when I landed at Lahore on the 
first of June, I freely walked through the 
streets even in the dark without any fear 
although at that time every corner of the 
roads was infested with the stabbers and 
many houses were set on fire. 
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Lahore in August, 1947. 

At Lahore before my arrival, there had 
been repeated disturbances at irregular 
intervals of two or three weeks, and therefore, 
some of the citizens of Lahore like myself 
did not take the disturbances seriously. The 
locality in which I lived was a very respectable 
corner in the civil lines and yet I noticed on 
my arrival there that many of the houses 
had been already vacated by the Hindus and 
Sikhs. M3' wife naturalL^ got sufficiently 
alarmed and grew very anxious to leave 
Lahore as earlj- as possible. But I having * 
breathed the air of Waziristhan for some time 
decided not to leave Lahore at least before 
the university examinations of my children ■ 
were over. 

It was on the 8th of August the disturb- 
ances broke out again with considerable 
violence. I remember distinctly how in the 
morning of that da}*, I wanted to go out to 
deposit a few hundred rupees with the 
Imperial Bank of India. My wife warned 
me several times not to go out because an}' 
moment I might be stabbed on tlm Wa}' even 
while going in a tonga. But I did not listen 
lo her warning as I was complete]}' fearless 



and also considerably obstinate by nature. I 
was just going to climb down the stairs when 
suddenly a vision came before my eyes. It 
was a vision of tbe General Post Office, tbe 
Telegraph Office, and the Imperial Bank of 
India, all of which stood near one another 
on the Mall. I saw clearly a crowd of people 
throwing brickbats at one another. Some 
two or three persons I found suddenly drop- 
ping down on the pavement of the Mall 
and jets of blood coming out from their neck,, 
back and shoulders. Por a moment I shud- 
' dered at the vision. An unusual terror came 
into my heart, and at once I climbed up the 
stairs, and stepped into my sitting-room. 
My wife had been watching me anxiously 
because a moment ago I was going out of my 
house against her will. I said to my wife^ 
‘I am afraid, I dare not go out now*. J ust 
now I saw the whole picture of the disturb- 
ances but I wonder if they have broken out 
at all.’ Within an hour or so, the news 
spread through the whole city like a Wild 
fire that many persons had been stabbed 
and battered to death near the G, P. 0. 

God saved me that day most miraculously. 
Had I not seen the vision I would have gone 
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out positively aud would have been caught in 
the Whirlpool of the riot. I found G-od’s 
hand another way too. Had I been able to 
deposit those few hundred rupees with the 
Imperial Bank on the 8th of August, I could 
have never eseaiied with my family by air 
on the 3rd of September, because after the 
Sth of August for full three weeks Lahore 
became a regular theatre of war, both open 
and underground, without even a moment’s 
peace. The old city of Lahore was caught in 
the blaze first because it was a heavily con- 
gested area with narrow Janep and alleys * 
which served as the best ambush for the 
stabbers. But our civil lines were compare- ‘ 
tively safe because the roads were broad and 
the houses were scattered. Even then, I 
dared not go out of my house except on very 
urgent jobs. My father-in-law also lived in 
the civil lines hardly half a mile away fi’om 
me and yet for two weeks none of us could 
contact each other even during the day 
time. 

I have read of the London hre in history 
but I cannot imagine if that fire was half 
so devastating as the Lahore hre. Every 
night aud day, fifty, sixty, hundred houses 
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used to blaze up with flaiuiug tongues 
of tire which shot up to thousands of feet 
high iu the sky sending out clouds of smoke 
that completely overcast the sky. In tlie 
night it was a great spectacle. Even iu the 
pitch darkness of the midnight, it seemed 
as if millions of torches were burning while 
in the broad daylight the sun was almost 
invisible because of the mountains of smoke 
rising incessantly from the bosom of the 
city and enveloping every corner of the 
heavens. From the to^^ of my house on 
Cooi^erRoad I could command a distinct 
view of the old city of Lahore writhing and 
coiling in the burning flames like a huge 
monster with the numberless old and new 
buildings and their agonised dwellers. ISTo 
body can count how many thousands of men, 
women and children were roasted alive and 
how many crores of rupees of precious 
goods were reduced to ashes in that univer- 
sal havoc. 

A voice spoke into my ears. 

How I passed those three weeks of 
August I can not describe in language. 
Every day, every hour, nay, every moment 
seemed to me a century of lingering torture. 
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Altliougli my bouse was located in a very 
respectable and safe corner yet I felt that 
I was surrounded by enemies* on all sides. 
My next-door neighbours bad already left 
tbeir bouses and a few others were watch- 
ing their opportunities every monunt for 
clearing out of that hell fire. Had I been 
alone, I would have little cared for my 
personal safet}". But I had my wife, two 
grown-ux) daughters, three young children 
and one son who was hardly seventeen years 
old. Fortunately, before the 8th of August 
I had stocked a little ration of rice, wheat, 
lintels, oil and ghee, otherwise my family 
of eight souls would have been literally 
starved to death within a week’s time. But 
how long could that little ration last i When 
it was exhausted, mj^self and my big sou 
used to go out by turns to the nearest shops 
so that if one were stabbed, the other could 
save the family. 

But there was no question of saving. I 
booked one compartment twice by tlie Cal- 
cutta Mail and twice I got my reservation 
cancelled with penalties because I was not 
prei)ared to see my whole family being 
butchered on the way from Cooper Bond 
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to the Railway station or on the railway 
platform or even in the moving train as I 
came to know that several trains were held 
up a few miles away from the Lahore sta- 
tion and all the passangers completely mas- 
sacred. So, I decided to stay on in my own 
house and there to meet our end together 
any moment in the day or in the night. 
Twice the Muslim ISTational guards attem23t- 
ed to set tire to my house at midnight but 
as I had heavily tij^ped the j^olice constables 
on petrol- duty in my locality, my silver 
^ saved my family twice from being roasted 
alive. Sometimes, when I or my big son 
used to go out to get our ration of wheat or 
some vegetables from the neighbouring 
shoiDS, some of the hungry eyes around us 
used to enquire about us, ‘Who are these 
fellows? Should we finish them off?’ We 
used to shudder at their whispers but some 
of our old Muslim shop-keepers used to say 
in reply to the queries of those hungry 
wolves, ‘No, they are our friends.’ 

In the nights none of us except the little 
children could have any wink of sleep. 
Although we knew, there was no defence, no 
escape if our house was raided as many of 
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the houses in the civil lines had been raided, 
yet because we did not want to be butchered 
unawares, so wnnsed to keep awake through- 
out the night from day to day, from week 
to week. 

It was on the 18th of August my father- 
in-law came in his car to my house and 
droi^ped my mother-in-law at my place. 1 
was told that on the 14th of August my eldest 
brother-in-law along with a few other res- 
pectable young men were arrested by the 
IJolice and were lying in the Central Jail for 
their trial on a charge of murder. Of course, > 
the charge was entirely bogus. The real 
reason behind their arrest by the police 
was that they refused to vacate their own 
houses when the police wanted to occupy 
the houses for some purpose. My father-in- 
law inspite of my warning used to live in 
the house all alone when all other neighbour- 
ing houses had been completely deserted, 
and to add to my anxiety further, he used to 
move about visiting the police officials for 
the release of my brother-in-law and other 
young men who were lying in the lock-up. 
My father-in-law Was also a police official 
but a pensioner. No body listened to his 
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arguments or appeals because soon after 
the Mth of August most of tbe friends of 
. my fatber-in-law in tbe Police department 
bad gone out of West Punjab. 

It was on tbe 27tb of August, my fatber- 
in-law went to attend tbe District Magis- 
trate's court to watcbtbe case of bis son. He 
did not return borne that day till six o’clock 
in tbe evening, and naturally, my motber-in- 
law became very anxious for bim. I feared 
in my heart of hearts that be must have 
been stabbed on tbe road. What a horrid 
< night of anxiety we all passed that day. 

My fatber-in-law never returned nor my 
brotber-in-law. My motber-in-law grew 
frantic with tbe darkest misgivings of her 
heart. I also lost my patience. I atonce 
heavily tipped a Muslim who was a salesman t- 
in tbe Singer Sewing Machine Company and 
sent bim on tbe 25tb August with a letter to 
my brotber-in-law in tbe Central Jail enquir- 
ing about bim and bis father. Simultaneous- 
ly I sent one of my brave old students to 
tbe bouse of my fatber-in-law on Nicholson 
Boad. After sometime both of them return- 
ed carrying deadly news. My student 
reported that tbe bouse of my fatber-in-law 
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had been completely looted and occupied by 
some Muslim refugees, and there was no 
trace of my father-in-law in the house. The 
Muslim fellow brought a letter from a young 
man lying mortally wounded in the Medical 
College Hospital. He wrote to me, ‘Your 
father-in-law, your brother-in-law and twelve 
other undertrial prisoners were stabbed to 
death immediately after their release in the 
verandah just in front of the Magistrate’s 
court-room an d before the gun men. I have 
also been stabbed twice and am lying in the 
hospital now. » 

1 concealed all the news from my family 
except from my big son. I invented all sorts 
of ingenious lies to console my niother-in- 
law. As the month of August was drawing 
> to its close I was losing every hox)e of saving 
my family. It was really a desperate posi- 
tion. One day I went to Felitis Hotel to 
l)ook our passage by air to Delhi. But there 
was such a keen struggle for life that even 
after having paid the fair in advance, I 
could not get a single seat till the 3rd of 
September. I was running like a mad man 
for three or four days to Felitis Hotel to 
sec if there was any room for my family 
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in any of the dakotas. It was not the ques- 
tion of one seat but nine seats, and hence, 
it seemed to be an impossible game. 

On the 3rd of September, I literally lost 
the balance of my mind. There were pro- 
bably very few families at Lahore lying 
stranded like mine. I tried all my resources 
for evacuation. I proposed to my wife and 
children if they would like to go to the refu- 
gee camp of the D. A. Y. College as the last 
resort but they all said that they would like 
to die together in their own house rather 
' than be stabbed and butchered on the road 
While going to the refugee camp. I sent 
many express telegrams to some of my rela- 
tives who were in the Air Force at Delhi to 
rescue my family bj* their military planes 
but none of my telegrams ever reached si 
them. I approached the Officer Command- 
ing of the Dogra Regiment in order to give 
a lift to my family from^Lahore to Amritsar 
but it was too late as the Indian regiment 
was just then preparing for lifting their 
tents from the Lahore Area. I tried also 
to contact some of my big Christian Mission- 
arv friends but all of them unfortunately 
had already left Lahore. So, my i)Osition 
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indeed a very desperate position. Day 
and night I racked my brain to find some 
w ay out. For some hours in the night I 
prayed to God with all the might of my 
soul. I said to him with tears of blood 
flowing from my very heart, ^0 God, Ido 
not want any thing from you excei3t convey- 
ing my wife and children to some corner of 
India and leaving them there even absolute- 
ly naked and dying of starvation, I will 
never demand anything from you in future 
even if myself or my wife or any of my 
children happens to be in their last breath. , 
I have never prayed to you in such a man 
ner as I am doing now.' I do not remember 
what happened to me at that moment, 
whether I was in a trance or in a perfect 
state of unconsciousness or caught in a fit 
* of insautiy, but I heard a distinct voice in 
my ear which spoke to me, ‘Do not worry 
any more. Your wife and children will be 
perfectly safe. They will be carried on the 
wings of angels’. As the voice spoke, my 
eyes were suddenly dazzled by a elorious 
light which trembled into Wings of a bird 
that hovered for a moment i)efore my eyes 
and thou melted. I cried out to my wife, 
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‘We are saved! We are saved!’ My wife 
feared tliat my brain bad i^ositively gone 
out of its binge when she found me crying 
with tears in my eyes and repeating those 
words. ‘We are saved! We are saved!’. 

This incident occured on tbe nigbt of tbe 
2nd September. In tbe morning of tbe 3rd 
September I ran to Felitis Hotel again. 
Mr. Parris, tbe Superintendent of tbe 
-National Air Ways, was sitting in bis ofice. 

I darted into bis office-room and said to bim 
in a fit of excitement, H have got tbe per- 
% mission for taking offi my family to-day.’ 
Mr. Parris stared at me with wonder- 
ing eyes but instinctively replied to me, 
‘Yes. vou are taking otf to-day.’ After a few 
moments I burst into tears and said to Mr. 
Parris again, ‘My fatber-in-law, my brother- ,, 
in-law. all have, been stabbed to death. My 
family is also going to be blasted. Pray, 
save them. ’ I do not know what happened 
to me or to Mr. Parris at that moment but 
I distinctly remember that Mr. Parris 
asked me to get my family ready within half 
an hour for conveying them to tbe aero- 
drome. I ran back immediately to my bouse 
and exactly within half an hour my family 
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was in Felitis Hotel. We were picked up 
by the National Air Ways car and convey- 
ed to the aerodrome. We waited at the 
aerodrome till six O’clock. One big dakota 
landed from Delhi. When it was gliding 
down from the air and perching on the 
runaways, its silver wings flashed before 
my eyes like that glorious light which I 
had seen in my trance, and a voice spoke 
into my ears, ‘Have faith in me. I am 
always with you’. Dora moment my body 
and soul were thrilled with an unknown 
ecstas}’. I do not remember what happened 
next but I found myself and my family 
lifted up in the air at a height of flfteen 
thousand feet. o . 



CHAPTBE V 


Three days before the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi 

When I landed at Delhi, I had no money 
in my pocket except three or four hundred 
rupees which fortunately the police spared 
me at the Lahore aerodrome. Had I not 
been sheltered by my relatives, my family 
would have literally starved in a month’s 
time. I remember the days when thousands 
of the Hindu and Sikh refugees, who landed 
at Delhi having lost their all in the West 
Punjab and the North West Prontier Pro- 
vince, were lying on the open pavements, 
on the railway station platforms, in the 
temples and the ruined buildings throughout 
the coldest months of December, January 
and February huddled together with their 
women and children half-naked or in tatter- 
ed rags and having no future except linger- 
ing death by starvation although our Govern- 
ment had opened two or three refugee camps 
in various corners of Delhi. But how many 
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thousands of human souls uprooted from 
their native soil and completely ruined in 
body, mind, and all worldly assets could be 
sheltered in the refugee camps, and how 
long could any government in the world feed 
so many hungiy millions'? Bat I take o if 
my hat to the brave and heroic sons and 
daughters of the Punjab who inspite of 
their utter helplessness never begged their 
food or shelter from any body like any of 
the other races of our country in similar 
or much less miserable i3light. Their men, 
women and children-all secured or created 
some kind of work for their existence. Prom 
Darya Ganj to Chandny Chawk, and from 
Chandny Chawk to Sabjimandi, and even 
round the most resxiectable Connaught 
> Circus in New Delhi, I could find from 
early morning right upto ten o’clock in the 
night, the men, women and children of the 
land of the five rivers selling fruits, 
vegetables, cloth and all sorts of small 
trinkets for our daily household use. What 
margin of profit they could get, who pur- 
chased their wares, wherefrom the}’ secured 
their small capital, I always wondered 
though I was myself a refugee. 
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Within a month of my landing I found 
the whole city of Delhi buzzing with life. 

I had visited Delhi many a time before the 
l^artition but it had ai^jDeared always to 
me as a dead city inspite of the Imperial 
Secretariat, inspite of the brilliant gallaxy 
of shops in Connaught Circus, inspite of 
the majestic Vice-regal Lodge and the 
various officials, clerks and chajjrasis. Due 
to the 23resenee of the Punjabees, Delhi wore 
a new look— a look of life, masculine vitality, 
and decency. Let any body visit Connaught 
' Circus of today and compare it with the 
Connaught Circus of yesterday, and let him 
honestly certify if he does not feel a world 
of difference between now and then. 

But I am not a Punjabee although I Was 
domiciled in the Punjab for more than -6 
twenty years. Like all typical Bengalees 
and Madrasees I am incapable of earning 
my living exee^ff by holding some job. But 
jobs are not easily available x^articularly 
when so many thousands of people are 
thrown out of their jobs and made com- 
pletely homeless. Yet I visited eveiy office, 
every institution, and approached every one 
of the big and small ]mrsons whoever was 
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known to me. In hunting jobs also the 
Punjabees are more competent than the 
Bengalees. I found that most of my young 
and clderl}^ friends of the Punjab secured 
some job or other and yet I could not secure 
any. I used to visit Dr. Sh3''ama Prasad 
Mookerjee almost every second day because 
I was known to him a little, and yet no job 
•came to me. Even a person like Lady Mount- 
batten recommended me for many jobs 
and yet luck did not favour me. Any 
body else with such recommendations anti 
also with such qualifications as I possess 
should have secured a veiy good job. But 
jobs do not alwa3^s depend upon qualifica- 
tions or even upon personal recommenda- 
tions. I have to be a fatalist because I have 
seen so mau3* brilliant people not getting 
any position worthy of their talents while 
so man3’’ others who deserve nothing hold 
key positions in government and private 
services. I have seen also that it is not 
merel3* liard work which alwa3'S brings its 
reward nor is it personalit3- alone wliich 
makes a mark in life. I am afraid, there 
is always some unseen hand w'hich governs 
the destiny of each of us in small or big 
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affairs, and we are driven irresistibly by 
that mysterious band to achieve or miss our 
goal. 

For three months I moved heaven and earth 
to get a job at Delhi but all in vain jji’obably 
because I was either trying for the wrong 
jobs or I was aiming too high. Anyhow, I still 
Went on visiting the big guns and the small 
guns and throwing applications right and left 
in the air. One day while I was returning 
in the evening from Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee'S bungalow on Barakhamba Eoad^ 
I felt so much dejected at heart and dis-r 
gusted with my life that I wanted to run 
away from this world and put an end to- 
the struggle. But I was not a man to commit 
suicide as one of the senior professors of 
the D. A. Y. College, Lahore, actually com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of despair when he 
failed to get a job after having moved 
heaven and earth like myself at Delhi. I 
consider suicide a mental disease, and from 
the moral iioint of view also I regard it as 
an act of cowardice- 

Anyhow, while I was returning from 
Dr. Mookerjeets place, I was thinking all 
the time about the great national calamity 


•which was due entirely to the j)artition of 
India. I argued within myself how Mahatma 
Gandhi could accept partition j)articularly 
when he had fought all his life for. the in- 
dependence of undivided India. I wondered 
also how after the partition he could, sacri- 
fice the interests of the Hindus for the 
interests of the Muslims even when he knew 
that India was divided on the communal 
basis. I never doubted for a moment that 
Mahatma Gandhi was a sincere patriot of 
our country or never thought that he was a 
friend to the Muslims and an enemy to the 
Hindus. But I -v^as reminded one by one 
of eveiy one of his great acts of friendship- 
and benevolence which he had done in favouir 
of his Muslim brothers in India when the 
whole country was aciitely feeling the suffer- 
ings of the Punjab and the Bengal refugees- 
But I could not reconcile myself to one 
thing. I put a question within myself as 
if .standing in presence of Mahatma Gandhi 
and addressing him in a fit of excitement^ 
‘If 5*011, were born to preach the creed of 
non-violence in a world of violence, why did 
5"ou not retire into the Himalayas and medi- 
tate like Lord Buddha or go about like 
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«J esiis Christ in the wilderness to pi^’each the 
gospels instead of fighting for the freedom 
of yonr country? You have declared the 
Britishers your friends and the Muslims 
your brothers. But have you ever considered 
■what they have done to .your country which 
you have loved all your life dearer than 
your wife and children and more precious 
than your own life? You wanted to save 
bloodshed by giving away a portion of your 
motherland in peace to your younger brothers. 

But have you been able to save it? Look, 
how we arc bleeding, groaning and gasping. 
Would jmu say that we are paying the price 
■of liberty ? What liberty have we gained 
by chopping our limbs from our body? No 
nation in the world gained her liberty like 
this. Do you sincerely believe, your aJdmsci 4 
has triumphed over the himsa of your ene- 
mies? Would human history record it as 
.a triumph or a defeat?’ 

It was eight o’clock in the evening. My 
body and mind were so much tired that my 
legs stumbled almost at every step, my 
vision was clouded with dark shadows, and 
-my heart began to sink. There was not a 
:single soul breathing on the road which I 
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wat; iroacIiEg-. I wanted to sit somewiiere 
on tile roadside and wait for anj" veliicle 
Hint could give me a lift to Daiwa Gan,i, 
Jnst at tliat moment, I heard a loud report 
of gun shots. I counted one, two, three. I 
do not know wherefrom it c,ame. But a 
moment afterwards, as clear as a i^icture 
on the screen, Mahatma Gandhi appeared be- 
fore my eyes. The whole of the Birla Mandir 
flashed for a moment like a shivering reflec- 
tion in water. Mahatma Gandhi, I clearly 
saw, was greeting a vast crowd with his 
folded hands. But a moment afterwards, 
I found him stooping forward and sinking 
on the ground. I heard distinctly a loud 
uproar in my ears, and then, every thing 
was perfectly still. 

My mind wa.s very much disturbed al- 
though I thought within myself that pro- 
bably because J had been constantlj- think- 
ing of Mahatma Gandhi, so my heated brain 
was haunted by some hallueination. Hallu- 
cin ation, dream or vision, whatever it was, 
I could not follow what it signified until 
that black-letter day, the 30th of January, 
1948. 

The black-letter day: — wife and child- 
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ren stayed at Dellii for about two mouths 
under the shelter of one of my relatives. 

But how long can relatives shelter a big 
family of eight members i^articularly in 
these hard days when food, cloth, and every 
thing is rationed and when in every joart 
of India there is such an acute problem of 
accommodation ? Besides, the j)ersons who 
are sheltered by their relatives during mis- 
fortunes feel very much humiliated insi>,ite 
of the loving care they receive from their 
benefactors. Any how, I split up my family 
into two or three batches and scattered them 
to Patna, Lucknow and other cities wher- 
ever they were welcome. I am very for- 
tunate and also feel very proud of my 
relatives that they sheltered my family quite 
comfortably and ungrudgingly for at least ^ 
six months before I could secure a job. 

I visited Delhi again in the month of 
tTanuary, 1948, because I Was called for 
interview by the G-overnment of India for 
various jobs in the Information, Education, 
and other departments. Lady Mountbatten 
had been backing me always. I have come 
in touch with many English men and women 
in India but I have never come' across such 


a kind, generous and syinpatheUc soul as 
Lady Mouutbatten. To be very frank, T bad 
absolutely no claims on bcr favour because 
I have bad no opportunity of serving ber 
on any occasion. It was tbrougb 1113 ^ eldest 
daughter that I came in touch with ber. My 
eldest daughter was in touch with Lady 
Pamela Mouutbatten. While my daughter 
was putting up at 95, Darya Ganj at Delhi, 
she was invited by Lady Pamela Mount- 
batten to tea one evening at the Government 
House. My daughter is probabl.y one of 
the few fortunate Indian girls who could 
win the love and affection of Lady Mount- 
batten and her daughter- I can never forget 
the words of Lady Mouutbatten which 
she wrote to me when she left our country 
in AprO, 1949. Probably it Was due to her 
sincerest wishes that I got a foothold again 
after that great catastrophy in the Punjab. 
One thing I have seen not only of Lady 
Mouutbatten but practically of every Eng- 
lish man and woman that they are true to 
their word, that whatsoever they promise 
they alwaj'S honour it, and that they go to 
any length in order to help any body Who 
truly deserves their help. I do not certain- 
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ly regret that the English people have quit- 
ted our land and have made us iDoliticallj 
free but I can never forget the character 
and virtues of the English people or what 
thej' have done for us willingly or unwill- 
ingly. I am afraid, Indians will take cen- 
turies to acquire those virtues which truly 
make a great nation. When I say this, I 
forget altogether the political dealings of 
the English iDeotole to us during the past 
two hundred years. I remember only the 
l^ersonality, the sense of justice, the capacity 
for administration and discipline, and above 
all, the high culture of the English people- 
all of which have made us what we are to- 
day, We must not forget that the g-reat 
leaders of our country, if they are now 
successfully j)ilotiug our country, have deriv- 
ed their talent and capacity entirely from 
their English education, English culture, 
and English outlook on i^ublic affairs. What 
a pit5' it is that India is trying to forget 
even the English language through which we 
have learnt all the sciences, all the arts, all 
the histories, politics and economics of the 
world, I wish, my countrymen might realise, 
sooner than they have the occasion to regret, 
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Iho .‘^uio.idal jioliry \vi;i«di liioy are following 
iK'W in (li>fnrfiing the I'lnglif^h langnngo. 
whioh Ilu' only greaicsi inlornniionnl 
langnnge in liio. worM ninl witlionl whioli 
lunu’ of the ICn.^iern or lltc Western ('onn- 
tries t%'in ever .•u;qnire any international 
stains. When I think, on the other hand, 
liow .slavishly wo. arc St ill follov.’ing all the 
fonvenlion.s of civil and military administra- 
tion and legislation in all their details, and 
wlicn I .see also how most of the leaders ofonr 
country connected with government, or pri- 
vate affairs taking jtridc and delight seeret- 
iy ur oi)cnly in the Englisli ways, Kngli.sh 
methods, English ideals, and English man- 
ner.s, I ean not but be eomseious of the 
ait.surdity of the whole po.siliou. .1. can cer- 
tainly follow the psychology of both the 
trends of onr minds. It. i.s because of our 
two ccnturie.s of political snbicciion under 
the Jjritish rule that wc have developed stich 
a strong antagoni.sm towards evciy thing 
Eugli.sh, while on the other hand, due to the 
a(dtia! .superiorit 3 ’’ of the English race, of 
English ciilliirc, of the English methods of 
administration and legislation, and even of 
the English ways of life that we inly feel 
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tempted to worship every thing English 
although unfortunately most of us have not 
the courage to declare or demonstrate open- 
ly our preference. In our heart of hearts 
we are perfectly aware how backward we 
are in every respect leaving aside the ques- 
tion of developments of the sciences and the 
industries. We are keenly conscious even 
of the limitations of our native languages 
which will take centuries either to attain 
.any international status or to acquire that 
jmrfection which is absolutely necessary 
for the development of education and culture 
in our country. I personally believe that 
the real progress of a nation depends upon 
how far its common language has been able 
to come in touch tvith the current languages 
of other nations and to what extent it has 
been able to imbibe and incorporate the 
ideas, thoughts and feelings of other races 
in the world. I am sure, the English people 
and the i\meri<.'aiis are regarded as the grea- 
test nations of th** world chiefly bec'auso of 
tb.eir language wiiich has dcvelojscd the 
Tic{ie.-t vocabulary and which can reflect cor- 
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nal world in rdl their jninulest details. I am 
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sure, if India does not cultivate tlie English 
language far more vigorously nov7 than 
before, she will be pushed back by centuries 
into her dark ages as she had been once 
pushed back owing to the absence of a highly 
developed common language of her own after 
the Upanisha die period. I am afraid, with 
the disappearance of the English language 
from our country in near future, another 
epoch of darkness will set in from which 
there may be no prospect of recovery in spite 
of centuries of political independence. 

It was on the 30th of J amiary, 1948, 1 went 
out from my house at Darya G-anj at five 
o’clock in the evening on my usual visit to 
Connaught Circus. I was sitting with a 
friend of mine in the office of a j)rinting 
press at Connaught Circus. We were hav- 
^ ing a talk about some publication schemes. 
Ever since I left Lahore, my pen had been 
lying idle. Many of luy old publishers in 
the Punjab who had shifted to Delhi were 
also ruined like myself. Otherwise every 
one of them would have kept my pen biis}' 
throiighout the year and there would have 
been no need on my part to look for a job 
in any college or office. But I had my other 
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fears also regarding the future of English 
publications in our country. But then, how 
long could I afford to sit idle without hold- 
ing any job or writing any book? ISTaturally 
that evening, I had a very long talk with the 
owner of a printing press at Connaught Cir- 
cus in order to finalise my scheme of starting 
some English magazine and also to bring out 
a few English books of general interest. 
While we were discussing the scheme, there 
came a ring on the telephone. My friend 
atonce attended the call. The ring came 
from some newspajoer office. My friend 
cried out putting down the receiver, ‘Mahat- 
ma Gandhi has been shot dead.’ 

The News came like a bolt from the blue. 

I put volleys of questions to my friend who 
received the message on the telephone, ‘But ^ 
who has shot him ? It’s impossible. Where 
has he been shot? Who was S23eaking to 
you on the phone? Can you really believe it? 
What a black-letter day I’ My friend said in 
rej)Jy, ‘Some friend of mine was sj^eaking 
from the A. P. I. office. Gandhiji has been 
shot at the Birla Mandir. It’s a terrible 
news indeed.’ After a few moments when I 
had recovered from the shock I said, 'It’s 
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impossible for anybody to believe this news. 
Can there be any enemy of G-andhiji on 
earth? The man who never raised his finger 
even against a fly, how could any body on 
earth touch such a soul with violence? It’s 
impossible.’ 

Within half an hour the terrible news 
spread like a wild fire throughout the city 
as it spread throughout India and all over 
the world. People were running from every 
corner of the city to Birla Mandir. All the 
shops in Connaught Circus were closed in 
a few moments and every road and street 
was completely deserted. There was a dead- 
ly gloom reigning everywhere and a horrid 
silence hanging in the air. The whole at- 
mosphere was thickly charged with anxiety, 
suspense, doubt, fear, sorrow and iDain. 
My friend also closed atonce his printing 
press and ran to the Birla Mandir. I moved 
on slowly from Connaught Circus where- 
ver my legs carried me. On the way, I found 
one or two straggling pedestrians like my- 
self but none talked to anybody. I was think- 
ing within myself all the while, ‘Who has 
done this great act of madness ? Why has he 
done it? Gandhi ji did no injury to, any 
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body. He was a friend to all. He was a 
friend eyen to bis enemy. But be bad no 
enemy. Tbe English people regarded him as 
tbeir friend. Tbe Muslims found him to be 
their greatest brother. Who then could do 
this act of folly? Was it some lunatic?’ 

As I was walking along Mata Sundari 
Hoad, it became fairly dark. Tbe bouses 
on both sides of tbe road were lighted up. 
I again began to think within myself, ^Wbo 
could commit this act of madness? Any 
Muslim? No. Gandbiji gave away a j)ortion 
of bis motherland to the Muslims. What 
quarrel could they have now with him ? Could 
it be a refugee ? Some peo23le were actually 
talking about some Frontier refugee. But 
why should tbe refugees raise any finger ag- 
ainst Mm? What injury bad be done to them ? 
They have certainly suifered most grievous- 
ly but was be responsible for tbeir suifer- 
ings ? How qould be prevent tbeir suffer- 
ings? And even if they bad suffered due 
to partition, bow could be be responsible 
for it? Gandbiji was not a j^arty to tbe 
partition. If be were so, all others also 
were a jDarty. Nobody else has been touched. 
And then, bow could such an incident occur 
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in the Birla Mandir"? People come there 
to pray and listen to the ijrayers of GandMji. 
How could one commit a murder in a place 
of worship? How* heinous must be the hand 
that i)lanned and committed such a crime in 
such a sacred place!’ 

I thought and thought and argued within 
myself but found no end of it. I was remin- 
ded suddenly of the vision which came to 
me three days ago when I was coming from 
Dr. Mookerjee’s place on JBarakhamba Boad. 
I mused within myself, ‘What a prophetic 
vision it was! I could not follow at that time 
what the vision really signified but now the 
whole thing was crystal clear. But why should 
the vision have come to me, .of all other mil- 
lions of souls in India? I had never met 
^ Handhiji in my life. He never knew me. I 
might have written a- few books on him. 
But I was never a believer in his creed. I 
never took part in any of the political ac- 
tivities of my country. As a matter of fact, 
I never believed in politics because I hated 
it as the dirtiest game in the world. It was 
for politics alone that I had no regards for 
Gandhiji. Many a time in my life I wished 
that Gandhiji had nevey, taken part in x^oli- 
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lies. l)e(‘aiise jiolilics degrades a laaii from 
a god to a devil. Siicli a spii-itiial povrer, 
sucii a moral force, sucli a great well — wisber 
of niaiikiiKl, such a vrorsbipper of the nob- 
lest ideals of life, siieb a man of couras:e, 
c.baracter, tmtli, love and self-sacrifice-bow 
conld such a man take part in politics?’ 

I was so much absorbed in my thinking 
of Gandhi, -ji that I was not at all aware which 
way I was following. How many miles I 
walked, I do not remember. What time it Was 
in the evening I totally forgot. Whither. I was 
going that also never came to my mind. I 
walked and walked until I came near the 
Wellingdon Hospital. What ha2:>pened to my 
eyes, I could not understand. But I saw dis- 
tinctly one shadow walking alongside me on 
the opposite f ootiiath. There was not much of ■’ 
light on the other foot-iiath, and hence, the 
shadow was not distinctly visible, and yet a 
thrill and a tremour jiassed through my whole 
body. I hastened my steals and crossed the 
road to the other foot-j^ath. I was almost near 
the shadow. I could only see the back of the 
person whose shadow I was following. When 
I came very near him, he turned his face to 
me. It was Gandhiji in flesh and blood! Host 
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my power of speech. My legs also seemed to 
he stuck up on the pavement. G-audhiji stared 
at me through his glasses. He was also sj^eech- 
less. But there was a strange look of sadness 
in his face. How many seconds or minutes 
passed, I do not know. Gandhiji and myself 
stood face to face without a syllable on our 
lips. I gazed and gazed and felt as if I was 
not in this world. I did not even remember 
that a few moments ago Gandhiji had been 
shot dead at the BirlaMandir. My lips tremb- 
led and struggled hard to say something 
but I became completely dumb. The shadow 
also stood perfectly still and spoke nothing. 
There was nobody on the road. There was 
silence, darkness and chequered light, and 
nothing else. I felt my body growing solid as 
p. a stone. I wanted to make a move and get' 
nearer the shadow. I strove with all my 
nerves to speak. I tried to stretch my arms. 
For how long I remained in such a condi- 
tion, I cannot tell. But I distinctly remember 
that my whole body was tortured with the 
struggle to speak and to make a move. J ust 
as when a string drawn to its utmost stretch 
suddenly snaps with its two broken ends 
flung apart, so also my whole body, stretched 
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from one end to the other with the desire to 
speak and to move, suddenly bounded forward 
with a cry, ‘Is it you, Gandhiji?’ The shadow 
melted in the dark at once leaving behind it 
only the echo of my voice ringing in the dark 
and lonely air ! 



CllAPTEl? VI 

Was ll a Television? 
i'or one week at least after tke asassina- 
tioii of Mahatma Gandhi, the whole city of 
Delhi wore the g:loomicsl look of monrning. 
3 know, the whole of India was in deep 
inonruiug not for one week only ])nt for 
several days. But 1 talk of Delhi only be- 
cause I liave seen with inv own eves how 

• * 

the streets and the roads, the shops and the 
ofiices, the schools and the colleges, tlie 
private dwellings and tlie government build- 
ing.s, and even the parks and the gardens 
with their trees, llowcrs, leaves, and grass 
were weeping. For at least one or two days, 
no ntan was stirring in the streets, no shop 
was open in any corner of the city. Even 
the bazars and the markets appeared to he 
quiet like a graveyard. 

On the 31st of January, we all fasted for 
the whole day as a mark of mourningfor the 
father of our nation who was no more with 
us. The funeral procession wliich proceed- 
ed from the Birla Mandir extended for miles 
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right lip to Baj Grhat where Gaiidhiji's bodv 
was cremated. It was not merely the citi- 
zens of Delhi but of maTay other parts of 
our country — ^Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, Parsis, Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
— all joined the procession. All highest offi- 
cials of tlie Civil and the Military branches 
of the Government followed the procession. 
When the procession was moving, the Royal 
Indian Air Force planes showered flowers and 
dived and dm-ked in formation giving the 
parting salute to the departed soul of our 
great father. I noticed particularly Pandit 
Xehru and Sardar Patel in the iDrocession. 
They wore such a sad and helpless look as 
if they had been literally made orphans by 
Gandhi ji. Lakhs of men, women, and child- 
ren were standing on the roadside with the 
same dejecteci faces. Xever in my life J 
have seen such a national mourning in 
which the hearts of the people so bitterly 


wei>t. I realised that day for the first time 
iiow Gandiiiji wa.s the real father ''.f our 
nation. All parties, all coinmunit ies, all 


sects, all race.s forgot totally llieir political 
and religions differences and ]>aid sinccrest 
homage to llieir common fatlier. Xo man 


< 
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in the history of India i^i’obabiy has left 
• such a deep mark in the hearts of his 
peopel. 

For the y7hole of that day we were listen- 
ing to the ‘Eamdhtin' on the radio. Per- 
son ally, I have never believed in Rama or 
Sita or Lord Krishna except as mythical 
l^ersonalities in the great epics oi Eaniayana 
and Maliabharat. But the song of ‘Eam- 
dhun^ which used to be sung in the Birla 
Mandii during the prayers of Gandhi ji had 
a magic about it, and it exercised such a 
great spell on me that I was sitting near 
the radio in my house for the whole day and 
';he night. I am by nature fond of society, 
ind even during mourning occasions, I can- 
lot maintain sad and melancholy looks for a 
ong time. But I do not know how on the 31st 
)f January I became perfectly dumb, a void- 
id all company, and locked myself iqi. in 
i room with the radio till late in the night. 
C was thinking all the while about Gandhiji 
ifter having attended the funeral proces- 
sion. I could not take any food that day. 
Vly mind was constantly haunted by the 
nemory of Gandhiji though never in iny 
ife before I thought of him. Of course, it 
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is my nature to brood over biimau life, its 
notbingness, and tbe mysteries of tbe uni- 
verse whenever any jDcrson known to me 
happens to die. I have studied* jDhilosophy, 

I have seen life, but I have not been able 
to understand why the human mind is very 
much disturbed whenever it goes to think 
of death. I am not afraid of death nor 
have I any veiy great hankering for life 
but I do not understand what is life, what - 
is death, what is the human soul, what is 
this feeling of the human heart which weeps 
whenever any ofi ts near and dear ones or 
even any of its fellow-beings dies. When any 
great man hapi^ens to die, I often enquire 
why so many people mourn his death. And 
I always put a question to myself what 
is greatness ? If all men are equal in the 
eyes of Grod, why should we distinguish be- 
tween the great and the small'? Does God 
really make certain persons great and cer- 
tain others small ? If that be so, we can not 
have any respect for God’s i^artiality. What 
I think to be true is that greatness and pet- 
tiness are all man’s creation. WAen we lack 
in some quality and When we find it in a 
large measure in others, we at once begin to 
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adore and worship the possessors of that 
quality. Sometimes jealousy and envy 
also make us admire certain qualities in 
others which we ourselves do not possess, 
while at other times, it is out of sheer igno- 
rance and fear that we adore those quali- 
ties. And sometimes out of a sxiirit of 
extreme sclfisimess we applaud and pay our 
homage to certain great persons who are 
helpful to tiie advancement of onr cause 
and fultilment of our ambitions. 

Whatever may be the reasons, Gandhiji 
hy his death and not by his life made the 
deepest mark in my heart. I have repeated- 
ly declared that I had never been his fol- 
lower in thought or in deed. I was never 
ami)itious of getting the leadership of my 
country in any held, not l)ecause i am 
the unlit test man in my country to liold any 
responsible position as otliers are holding 
novT, hut bcraiisc I. treated Gandbiji in the 
same manuev as I treat .all manlPnd. Ifvc-n 
Jesus Chris; , Ituddha and Mohammad arc 
in my cyc.s nothing l)ui men and nid mes- 
sialis or i.ivophcts or gods ns they arc lieiu*,: 
worship}K'd ail v'vev tb.e world. 

That evening while 1 was .sitting all -lyuc 
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in my room with the radio singing -the 
'EavidJmn% to he very frank, I was not in 
this world; as whenever T look at the sky, 
at the. ocean, at the mountains, at the eyeless 
deserts or pathless forests or even at 
the tiniest flowers or birds or animals in 
the wilderness, I am not in myself but com- 
pletely lost in endless questionings which 
have found no answer from any human 
mind. Such was the exact state of my 
mind when I was listening to the radio. 
The scientists of today take pride in having 
invented the radio, in having imprinted 
permanently the human voice on the gramo- 
phone record or the photo-play film. 
They also take iDride that they can now* 
reflect not only the human voice but also the 
human image on the radio. But they are 
not probably aware that what they call the 
human voice or the human image is a perma- 
nent shadow of the universe. They can not 
probably imagine that not a sound issuing 
from any living or non-living creature dies 
or disai^pears from this universe. It must 
be beyond their dream to conceive that all the 
sounds of the birds and the beasts, all the 
songs and cries of human souls which once 



appeared to tlie liuinan ear thousands of 
years ago are still lingering in the universe 
and can be recovered in the very same form 
if certain instruments can be invented. They 
cannot x^robably believe that the sound is 
the same whether it passes through the 
leaves of a tree or through the cave of a 
mountain or through the wind pipe of an 
insect or a bird or an animal or even through 
the throat of a human being. They should 
know that every sound is not only the same 
but every sound is equally permanent and 
eternal, and every sound can be recovered 
either with an instrument or by the human 
soul. What the scientists call radio-acti- 
vity, I would like to call psycho-activity — 
both of which are one and the same imocess 
of activity which can produce, and repro- 
duce all kinds of sounds in the universe. 
In the same way, all images are the same 
and equally permanent but not as indivi- 
dual images because individual sounds and 
images are but tlie manifestations of one 
universal light which we find in the com- 
mon fire, in electricity, in the lightning 
flashes, in the sun and the endless stars. I 
can not predict if man shall ever be able to 
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invent a machine )3y which he will be able 
to reproduce or recover the various sounds 
which once appeared on earth ages ago 
even before the dawn of the human race. 

It is absolutely a wrong belief that there 
were no human beings before the birds and 
the animals or before the reptiles, the in- 
sects and the flies or even before the trees, 
the flowers and the leaves. Everything 
was there in the universe, and every thing is 
there, and every thing shall be also there 
for ever. What others consider as birth 
and death I consider as no change. If I 
could be transported by any means to some 
distant star whose light will take, fifty years 
to reach our xDlanet, I could see myself and 
ulso show to the world that I have just been 
born and am only a few months old because ^ 
I am at x)resent running my fifty first year. 
When I shall die, the world will take it 
that I have completely disappeared from 
this world or at most have mingled with 
the five elements of nature. But that is 
entirely a wrong notion. No body dies. 

No body lives. We simply appear to live 
and die. 

I was thinking of all such j)roblems 
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■while I -was listening to the radio in my 
room. I found that suddenly the Eamdhun 
stopped. My eyes -were naturally turned 
to the radio. On the dial I found that there 
•was no trace of the names of the stations 
or the figures of the "wave lengths or of any- 
thing else. A clear image of Oandhiji appe- 
ared in it in his old characteristic pose. 
The image smiled and mysteriously it spoke. 
The words are still ringing in my ears. 
The image spoke, ‘Why had jmu been think- 
ing of me I am always with you. You 
are not separate from me,. The world is 
thinking that somebody else killed me. But 
I killed myself, because I had done my work 
for which I appeared on earth’. As the voice 
sto^Dped, there was complete darkness in 
the room. The light failed for a moment, 
^ but again suddenly it flashed in the bulb on 
the wall, and the ‘RamdhwV song returned 
to the radio ! I did not speak to anybody 
in the house about this incident lest all 
should think that I had gone mad with the 
sorrow of Grandhiji. 


6 



CHAPTER VII 

Tlie end of job-hunting 

I returned from Delhi in the month of 
March after having moved heaven and earth 
for a job. My family was also shifted from 
Patna to Lucknow. My eldest daughter was 
already at Lucknow with one of my uncles- 
in-law. Another daughter Was staying with 
one of my cousin sisters who was the Princi- 
pal of a girls’ college at Lucknow. My 
wife and rest of the children were putting 
up with my youngest )3r other-in-law at 
Lucknow. But I was only a temporary visi- 
tor to Lucknow waiting for the offer of a 
job which might come from any corner, of 
India, because I had apxDlied to many places 
for an educational or any other kind of job. 
But jobs do not come easily and particu- 
larly when one needs it badly. I had regis- 
tered my claims in the Emj^loyment Exchau - 
ges at various centres. Many unemployed 
persons might have been jDrovided with good 
or bad jobs through the Employment Ex- 
changes but I was not one of those fortunate 
souls. I wasted a lot of money and energy 
in holding correspondence with the Employ- 



ment Exchanges. No job came to me 
through them or through any of my big 
patrons. So, days dragged on most miserably 
although myself and my family were com- 
fortably sheltered by my brother-in-law. 
But the very idea that we were all deiDen- 
dent on the charity of our relatives was 
most i^ainful to us. It was most unfortu- 
nate that even my pen was sitting idle. I 
was a newcomer to U. P., and hence, I could 
not iDossibly get any contact with any of the 
local publishers. Besides, there was a great 
slump' in the book market after the War. 
But one of the leading publishers at Luc- 
know used to know me a little, while I was 
at Lahore. He gave me some work. I 
wrote two or three books for him investing 
all my time in the work. But it took several 
months to get them printed and a much 
longer time to realise any money from him. 
That money came to me when I no longer 
needed it. That is the way of all Indian 
publishers. 

When April came I became frantic for 
a job. India Government had disqualified 
me probably because of my age. The Pro- 
vincial G overnment also disqualified me not 
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oialv because of my age but also because I 
Tras not a domicile in tbe province. When I 
tbougbt of all these ostensible reasons for 
my disqualification in every field, I said to » 
myself. ‘Wbat will happen to my family ? 
How long can I afford to hang on the chari- 
ty of my relatives % Eight months have 
IDassed and yet I have not yet been able to 
secure any job. But I shall never pray to 
Grod for a job even if my family comes to 
the brink of starvation because while leav- 
ing Lahore I took an oath that if God could 
land my family safely in any x)art of India, 

I would never beg any further boon from 
Him. I honoured that oath even till today. 
But the little money that I had was comiDle- 
tely spent up on the railway exi:)enses due 
to the shifting of my wife and children to 
various places. And whatever little money 
I had in the custody of the Government* 
.at Lahore before the partition could not 
be transferred to India, nor could any 
portion of it, whichever had been trans- 
ferred, was operable by me for withdrawal. 
Therefore, with all my assets in Postal 
Savings Bank, I was campletely penniless. 

I was wondering all the while what I 
should do. The summer vacation of the 
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colleges in U. P. was drawing near, and if 
there were vacancies in the colleges for anj^ 
teaching or administrative job, 1 could 
apx)ly, but then, there was no guarantee 
that I would get the chance of an • ax^point- 
ment, partly because I was a newcomer to 
U. P. and partly because, in private colleges, 
the appointing authorities care more for 
I'^ersonal recommendations than for any 
academic or other qualifications. So, I com- 
l)letely despaired of my future in spite of 
my high academic qualifications and long 
years of teaching and administrative ex- 
perience. 

But when one stands on his last legs and 
is driven to the wails, one loses all 
courage, hoi^e and faith. That is exactly 
y what happened to me. In fits of desperation 
I sometimes thought of working as an in- 
surance agent because the job requires only 
labbur and no cai^ital. But then, in spite of 
my impressive personality, persuasive ton- 
gue, and wide acquaintance, I hated to be 
an insurance agent, because I have seen how 
the insurance agents have got to beg from 
door to door, how they are insulted aud 
humiliated wherever they go to secure busi- 
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3iess, and Iiow people avoid tlieir company 
as everybody avoids a bore. My sense of 
dignity and self-respect would not permit 
me to stoop so low, and therefore, I had to 
give up the idea. 

But what should I do ? How could I 
earn money ? My family was fairly big. 
ISTothing less than three hundred rupees jper 
month would do even for their bare exis- 
tence. I w’ould not be able to earn even one 
hundred rupees if I stooped to be a clerk 
in any office. But even a clerical job re- 
quired some qualifications which I did not 
possess. I knew nothing of stenography or 
accountancy. Then again, when I thought 
of the miserable life of the clerks, when I 
considered how they were looked down upon 
by all people, how they were overworked, 
and how they were often i^ersonally insulted 
and humiliated by their bosses in the vari- 
ous concerns, I felt as if I should better 
starve than accept the job of a clerk. 

What other job then remained for me ? 
Should I try for some editorial job in some 
newspaper ? But then, I was not a trained 
journalist. Besides, most of the newspapers 
in India are financially not very well oif 
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because in oiir country x^eoiDle are neither 
book-minded nor newspaper-^minded. So, 
I was in a terrible fix. I thought within 
myself how hopeless is the position of a 
teacher or an educationist when he is with- 
out his own job. He is fit for no other 
work, and in a way, he is fit for nothing. 
I cursed my high education, my j)enman- 
siiip, and all my literary gifts whichever 
I possessed. India is a country, I thought, 
where only the i3loughman, the blacksmith, 
the carpenter, the weaver, the clerk and the 
professional beggar can exist. I wonder 
sometimes how* a man like Gf-andhiji could 
recommend for such a country, Which has 
been already reduced to the lowest standard 
of living, a further reduction in the stan- 
dard of living by taking to the cliarka and 
the plough and by j)utting on the loin cloth 
and living in huts in the villages. With all 
regards to Gandhiji I must say to my, coun- 
trymen that unless and until they follow 
America and Euroipe at least in the deve- 
loxDment of their industries and in raising 
their standard of living, I am afraid, in 
spite of all their i)ride in their religion, 
philosoiDhy, sx)iritualism and culture, they 
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will for ever be regarded by the progressive 
world as mere pre-liistoric barbarians. 

The Lady of JDilhlmslia garden*^ 

But then, I came to sucb a pas^ that I could 
not afford to choose between jobs. I must 
have any job whatever comes to my hand. 
One day, I felt so desjperate that I could not 
stay at home. At about five o^clockinthe 
afternoon I went out to see some people who 
were my friends and who were connected 
with some business concerns. I could not 
meet them all in their bungalows. But some 
of them with whom I had a long talk about 
various jobs in their various concerns did 
not encourage me at all in taking up any 
job in a commercial or industrial concern 
because they said that I would have a grea- 
ter discouragement by proving a misfit in 
those concerns. They bluntly said, “Tea- 
chers and penmen can fit nowhere except 
in the class-room or the library. ” I could 
not deny it, but by acknowledgment, I 
could not solve my bread problem. 

When I was returning from my friends 
it was ]probably nine o’clock in the evening. 
In spite of my long stay at Lucknow I did 
not know very correctly even some of the- 
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main roads in the civil lines, and particn- 
iarly in the night, every road or street ap- 
peared to be like any other because of the 
similarity of the bungaloTVS and also of the 
roads and the streets. The lamp posts 
standing at regular intervals on both sides 
of the road added to my confusion in the 
chequered light. I really lost my way that 
evening. I walked and walked probably 
round Bilkhusha garden several times, and 
when I could not trace out my way, I got 
into the garden. At that hour of the even- 
ing there were very few pedestrians even 
on any of those lonely roads, and naturall3% 
I did not expect any human soul in Bilkhusha 
garden, though in the summer evenings 
many respectable families in their car visit 
the garden and often stay there till ten 
o’clock to breathe fresh air in privac3^ 

I was dog-tired when I got into the gar- 
den. But I had no intention to linger there 
even for a moment because I feared that 
with the advance of the evening 1 might 
lose my touch with the last pedestrians who 
could x>ossibly help me out of the labyrinths 
of roads and streets and put me on some 
known road. My real intention was to 
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discover anybody in tbe garden and ask 
iiim to belj) me. . I walked through the 
IDathways inside the garden for at least ten 
minutes but no human soul was visible any- 
where. I exx^ected to meet some batch of 
university students who, having got tired 
of visiting the picture-houses and strolling 
through Hazratganj every evening, some- 
times infest Dilkhusha garden for mere 
adventure and romance. These university 
boys not only of Lucknow but of all other 
university towns find all their delight in 
the wild goose chase, I mean, in the vanish- 
ing sarees, skirts, and garrliraras. Their 
only ambition in life is to catch the tail of 
a glance, the twinkle of a smile, the accent 
of a lisx), on the road-side or in a garden, 
and then, to talk and discuss and weave at ^ 
leisure all sorts of romance and enchantment 
in the circle of their friends. But that 
evening, unfortunately, there was no such 
adventurer in the garden. My heart became 
more and more depressed when I greeted 
nothing but perfect solitude and silence in 
that historical park. But because I had been 
thinking constantly of my unemployment, 

I was comparatively unconscious of my 

4 
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surroundings. How many minutes passed 
away since I got into the garden, I cannot 
tell. But I caught a glimx)se of a human 
shadow at some distance. It looked like the 
shadow of a young woman. When it 
advanced nearer I could distinctly see that 
the young woman was a resjoectable lady 
with her hair bobbed uj)to the shoulders and 
putting on a milk-white saree of pure 
hliaddar. From her manner of dress she 
apjpeared to he a widow hut a x)a-ragon of 
beauty. I wondered what a young lady 
could do in the garden at such an hour and 
when she had nobody else with her. I got 
a little curious about her but I never thoiight 
of questioning her or even drawing nearer 
to her in spite of my silver hair. I found, 
>- she was moving towards me. I tried to 
avoid a direct encounter inspite of all my 
curiosity. But I could not avoid her. She 
came straight face to face before me, and to 
my greatest amazement, said most politely, 
‘Can I give you a lift in my car ? You 
seem to be very much tired and distracted. ’ 
I could not have a look at my face hut I 
knew that she had correctly studied me. I 
did not know what to say in reply but I felt 



tMs mucli that if I missed that chance of get- 
ting out of the garden and all the labyrinths 
of roads and streets, I might have to spend 
the whole night in the garden or wander 
abont following the will-o-the-wisi3. So, I 
said, most gratefully, ‘Thank you very much’. 

Within a few seconds we got out of the 
garden. I followed her as if held by an 
enchantment, and she, too never looked back 
to see if I followed her or not. A small 
Hillman car was i)arking outside the garden. 
When we neared it, she turned her eyes on 
me and said, ‘Please step in.' Automatically 
I was in the car, and, in a moment, the car 
flitted through the roads. I was sitting by 
her side. I did not know where she was 
driving me. Every road seemed to be 
absolutely new, to me. She steered right 
and left near the bends of the roads. Not 
a word she siDoke to me, nor did I have the 
courage to speak a syllable to her I have 
moved in many fair circles, and I have never 
blushed in their comiDany. But I do not 
know who sealed my lips when she was 
driving me along, God knows where. 

Within about half an hour, the car glided 
into the comiDOund of an ancient building. 
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It pulled lip under a big portico. Tbe lady 
simply waved her hand towards the stairs. 

I stepped out of the car like a man in a 
ilream and followed my fair guide. She 
took me through many verandahs and corri- 
dors into a big hail which was absolutely 
empty but for a few oriental sofas and 
cushions, all dressed in pure hhaddar. On 
the walls I noticed the portraits of many of 
the political leaders of our country. But 
■on the dias on which the sofas were lying, 
there was a life-size oil iiainting of Mahatma 
■Gandhi iiut up on an easel. There was a 
■cheval mirror exactly of the same size of the 
painting. The lady sat on one of the sofas 
facing the portrait of Gandhiji and keeping 
her back to the mirror. 

It was she who spoke first, ‘Why do you 
worry ? You will get a job soon. God has 
conveyed you and your family from Lahore 
not to starve.’ As she spoke those words I 
felt distinctly that the voice was familiar to 
me, that the very form of the speaker I had 
seen before but where and when I could not 
recollect. But when I heard those words 
of assurance from her lips, I forgot 
altogether who was sx^eaking or why she 
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was sj)eak3iig or how she could si3eak so. It 
never struck me at that moment that she was ’ 
a perfect stranger to me. I altogether forgot 
that she had met me in Dilkhusha garden only- 
half an hour ago. The hope of a job was 
such a great thing to me at that time that 
my mind was completely lost in the dream 
of it. A x3erson who has starved for days 
can best realise how consoling is the very 
thought of food. So also I was comj)letely 
maddened with the prospect of a job in near 
future. I never considered who was the 
person and on what authority she could hold 
Dut a guarantee for such a prosi^ect. 

The young lady again spoke, <The world 
is wrongly thinking that Gandhi is respon- 
sible for all the misfortunes which millions 
3f the human souls in our country have 
mlfered or are suffering still. Gandhi 
lever wanted to divide his motherland. 
i¥hen some of his brothers wanted to sepa- 
rate from him he painfully agreed to part 
vith his brothers. He loved the Hindus, 
le loved the Muslims. All were his bro- 
)rothers. But if brothers want to quarrel 
vith brothers they should better part to 
in joy peace. By parting one must surely 
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feel some pain, and that is wliy, both the 
Hindus and the Muslims have suffered so 
much. Suffering is good for the 23urilica- 
tion of the soul. Therefore, we should not 
complain of our sufferings. Who has not 
suffered in the world to gain a great thing ? 
The mother suffers the greatest pain of 
labour for the birth of a child, and when the 
child is born, she forgets all her pains. 
Even a suffers when it s^Drouts uj) 

from a seed. The branches of a tree also 
feel considerable joain when the leaves come 
out on them. Even the buds of flowers' 
sicken for a time, to blossom into a glorious 
flower. The stars in the heavens probably 
suffer the greatest pain when they give 
birth to planets. This mighty universe was 
also born out of ages of iDaiu.’ Just while 
the lady was speaking, I felt in my ears the 
distinct harmony of the same old ^Raindlmn^ 
song which seemed to rise from every corner 
of the hall in which we were sitting. It 
sounded like tbe chanting of the Vedic 
hymns which the ancient Eishis of India 
used to sing. I felt distinctly that every 
syllable of the song found its tongue in the 
floor, in the walls, in the roof of the ancient 
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majestic building. It thrilled every i3ore 
of my body and soul. Like the breaths of 
the wind, like the waves of the sea, like the 
sweet fragrance of flowers, the words of the 
lady and the song blended in harmony. . The 
whole universe seemed to echo that immortal 
sound and the music through the sun and 
the moon and the stars. I looked about me 
in ecstasy. I stared at the lady, I stared at 
the portrait of Gandhiji. I looked at the 
walls. I looked at the roof. I looked on 
the floor. To my great amazement I found 
all around me nothing but the image of 
Gandhiji. How long I remained in that 
dream of enchantment, I do not know, but 
when I woke up from my dream, I found 
myself not in the ancient building, not in 
Dilkhusha garden, but somewhere near the ^ 
Government House. How I came there I 
wondered. I was still on my legs walking 
and walking. My limbs were completely 
exhausted. I could hardly move any fur- 
ther step. My body seemed to sink. Just 
then a rickshaw was passing. I hailed it 
and like a drunkard reeling, I stepped into 
it. When I reached home, all stared at me. 

My wife said, ‘What has hapx)ened to youP 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Two Calendars. 


I am not a lover of calendars though 
collecting calendars is a hobby with the 
young, because now-a-days most of the 
Indian calendars print the photos of the 
film stars. It is also a mania with some of 
the elderly orthodox men and women who 
worship the Hindu saints and gods and 
goddesses because some of the Indian calen- 
dars print the portraits of such divine souls 
as Lord Krishna, his wife Radhika, Rama 
and Sita, Lord Buddha, and even Hanu- 
manji. The Hindus have the tendency to 
^ idolise all their great men, and that is Vhy, 
the portraits of Grandhiji, Pandit Nehru, 
Sardar Patel, Subhas Bose, and other 
heroes of our country are printed in many 
■of the calendars. 

I 

I never preserve calendars except for the 
purpose of knowing the days and the 
months of the year, and for this lourpose 
too, I generally preserve -the calendars in 
ivhich there are either beautiful landscajpe 
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paintings or lovely sketches of the Oriental 
art which, of course, are mostly j),ortaits of 
IDretty women in various poses as inspired 
by the varied feelings and emotions of the 
human heart- 

I have several such calendars in my bed- 
room at JauniDur where I have been work- 
ing in a degree college for the last three 
years ever since the lady of the Dilkhusha 
garden in Lucknow i)redicted or assured me 
of a job. But besides these, I have also got 
two calendars in which are printed the 
portrait of G-andhiji. One of the calendars 
has a bust portrait while the other has a 
full-length portrait of the Mahatma. Ordi- 
narily, I never stare at these two calendars 
because there is nothing attractive about the 
portrait of G-andhiji. But whenever I 
happen to look at any of them, I am remin- 
ded at once of the greatest man of our coun- 
try who is no more with us now but who is 
still worshipped by millions of souLs in their 
heart of hearts, not only as the father of 
our nation, but also as an incarnation of 
God just as Lord Krishna or Earn is wor- 
shipped. I am reminded also of the strange 
visions and incidents about Gandhiji some 
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of wMcli I have related already. But after 
looking at the portraits for some time I 
begin to think that a portrait is a portrait 
and a calendar is a calendar, and therefore, 
they are nothing but shadows of colour 
painted on mere jpai^er. 

One night while I was sleeping in my^. 
bed-room, I was once or twice disturbed in 
my sleep but I did not wake up. I felt that' 
there was something in my room — some pre- 
sence of a person. My eyes were so heavy 
with sleep that in spite of the disturbance I 
did not like to open them. I was not even 
aware whether there was light or darkness 
in my room. Most of the nights I go to bed 
a little late because I work on the type- 
writer to write my books at least ui)to twelve 
y O’clock, and sometimes upto two o’clock. 
That night I probably went to bed at about 
one o’clock. Like Napoleon, whenever I lie 
in bed, I at once fall asleej). In s^Dite of my 
long years of vigil in the night I have not 
caught the least infection of insomnia nor 
have I the tendency to sleep in the day-time 
unless of course I am ill or extremely tired. 

When I go to bed I never switch o:ffi the 
light. Most peoiDle can not go to slee]3 with 
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the light on but I can not have a wink of 
sleep without a brilliant light. For this 
reason, I always use a very high candle- 
power lamp in my bed-room, and because I 
always sleep alone in a sejparate bed-room, I 
have got the xDrivilege of keeping on the 
light throughout the night. 

That night when my sleej) was twice 
d.isturbed I had a feeling in my sleep that 
there was no light in my bed-room. For 
this consciousness of the absence of light, 
I instinctively o^Dened my eyes and looked 
about while lying in the bed. The lamp was 
really not burning and yet I felt, there was 
some light in the room. This queer feeling 
completely dissolved my sleep but I was 
still lying in my bed. A mosquito net was 
hanging over me, and through the net I 
could distinctly feel that somebody was 
sitting on my bed nearby. I was very much 
startled particularly because the body was 
surrounded by a halo which scattered its 
rays like a phosphorescent light. I rubbed 
my eyes several times in order to make sure 
that I was not sleeping or dreaming. At 
first I dared not put any question to tbe 
body. I never believed in any supernatural 
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being in my life, and therefore, it never 
struck me at that moment that the body 
which was sitting by my side was not a 
human being. For a moment a strange fear 
crept into my heart, and at once, all the 
hairs of my body stood on end. Just 
then the figure spoke for the first time^ 
‘Don’t be afraid of me.’ I wanted to ask 
him who he was but my tongue was 
completely paralysed for a few moments. 
As if knowing my heart, the figure burnt 
more brilliantly and spoke out, ‘Look! Here 
I am. You know me.” My eyes opened 
wide. My body and soul thrilled.' I went 
on staring until at last my liiDS burst into a 
few syllables, ‘What 1 Grandhiji?’ 

There was no mistake about it if one 
eould believe his eyes and ears. All my 
senses were so much stujDefied with wonder, 
curiosity and also fear that I dared not 
extend my arms to touch the body of Gaudhi- 
ji and see if it was a mere shadow or a solid 
thing. I dared not even get up from my bed. 
I lay down like a i^atient in paralysis and 
simpl}’" stared and listened and . sometimes 
muttered a few syllables. In a fit of excite- 
ment I put several questions all at once to 

Jlo 
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•that apparition or human form, ‘‘How could 
you come here when you are long dead f Are 
you a spirit of Gandhiji or what are you ? 
-\7herefrom are you now coming ? Why do 
you apiDear before me over and over again % 
Tell me really who you are and why you 
come to me.” The shadow or the figure 
rexfiied, “Who says, I am dead ^ Hothing 
in the universe can die. Everything 
lives. Hobody is born, and nobody dies. 
Jt is we who think like that. I am not coming 
from any ijlace. I am always here and now. 
There is no you or I. It is all I. I am 1. 
You are I. I am not appearing or disap- 
pearing. I always am. I have not come to 
you but I have come to myself. It is my 
wish to be or not to be.” I at once said, “I 
do not understand you. Are you not Gandhi- 
ji The shadow said, “I am nobody but 
I am everybody.’’ I again asked, “What are 
you ? What am I ?” The voice replied, ‘T am 
He. You are He.” I felt comi:)letely imzzled. 
Like a suftocated man I struggled to breathe 
freely, I tried to kick my limbs in the bed, 
I made an attempt to get ux). But some- 
thing seemed to hold my body and press, it 
hard against the bed in such a manner that 
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I felt as if I Was one with the bed, one with 
everything solid, one with the universe 
round me. I could do nothing except think 
and feel that I was completely helpless. It 
was a painful torture which I suffered in 
trying to be free although at the same time 
I felt that I was perfectly free. Most help- 
lessly I cried to the shadow, ^‘Please help 
me out of this darkness. I do not under- 
stand anything.’’ The shadow said, ‘‘There 
is no darlmess or light. There is nothing to 
understand. The moment you make a dis- 
tinction between you and me, between light 
and darkness, you begin to lose sight of 
yourself and you say that you do not under- 
stand anything.’’ 

I again Wanted to argue with him but my 
tongue this time became perfectly locked 
up and my eyes too were motionless in their 
sockets. There Was a feeling of nothingness, 
of total stillness, of complete loneliness. 
The whole universe seemed one — ^myself, the 
shadow and everything else. I do not know 
what hapiDened to me. How long I was in 
that condition, I do not know, but when I 
was myself again, I heard the knock of my 
servant on the door of my room. I got iii3 
suddenly from my bed and opened the door. 
It was eight o’clock in the morning. 



CHAPTEE IX 
Disturbances in East Bengal 

It was in tlie months of tTannary, Eebrnaiy 
and March, 1950, great communal disturb- 
ances again broke out in some of the district 
towns, and villages of East Bengal. Why 
after the partition of India there should 
be any further communal disturbances in 
Pakistan or India, nobody knows. But people 
say that the i^olicy of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment is to make Pakistan absolutely a 
theocratic State. They want that every citizen 
of their Dominion should profess Islam 
and should be united with other citizens 
into one nation in religion, in thought and 
deed. People say further that the Hindus 
in Pakistan, who are not prepared to 
submit to this kind of unification forgetting 
their own religion, language and culture, 
must leave Pakistan, and therefore, thous- 
ands of the East Bengal Hindus migrated 
to West Bengal. It is said also that East 
Bengal being the most thickly populated 
area in the whole sub-continent of India, 





the policy of the Pakistan Government is • 
to eliminate as much of the non-Mnslim . 
elements as possible in order to accommodate 
more comfortably their own elements. But 
the problem is, who would like to leave 
his homestead, his native soil, his worldly 
assets and venture into a land where there - 
is a more acute problem of the struggle 
for existence, however congenial its at- 
mosphere may otherwise be ? Hence, the- 
Hindus of East Bengal migrated to West. 
Bengal only under extreme iDressure — the- 
pressure of conversion to Islam, the pressure • 
of outrage on the modesty of women, and 
also the pressure of loot and arson — all of' 
which became rampant in most fo the- 
district towns and villages of East Bengal 
during the months of January, Eebruary 
and March of 1950. During those three 
months such a reign of horror and terror, ■ 
was created in East Pakistan that thousands 
of the Hindus began to x^our into West 
Bengal. Just as during the transfer of 
power in the month of August, 1917, a 
wholesale massacre of both the communities 
was committed by the West and the East 
Punjab and the Horth West Frontier- 
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"Province, so also in the months of January, 
February and March, 1950, a massacre of 
human life and projaert}" in a mass scale 
was committed in all parts of East Bengal 
and in some parts, of "West Bengal. When 
the Hindus of East Bengal began to pour 
into West Bengal, the Muslims of West 
Bengal also followed the example and began 
to pour into East Bengal. The Prime 
Minister of Pakistan was alarmed at the 
huge exodus of the Muslims from West 
Bengal to East Bengal because he knew that 
-every inch of East Bengal was already over- 
crowded, and there was no room for further 
congestion by the Muslim element. He also 
knew that the Muslims in India could live 
more comfortably and peacefully in West 
Bengal than in East Bengal because India is i 
•genuinely a secular State and the Hindus 
are thousand times far more tolerant than 
the Muslims. So, he at once made a very 
diplomatic pact with Pandit Nehru so that 
there might not be any further exodus of the 
Muslims from West Bengal to East Bengal. 

During the East Bengal disturbances of 
Januarv, February and March, 1950, for* 
-some days, all communications by railways 
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and steam-sliix^s, and even by telegi'ax)bi and 
teleplione were completely stop^Ded as it was 
done during tlie month, of August, 1947 
between West Punjab and East Punjab. 
My ]parents bad been staying all through at 
Dacca before and after the partition. But 
the city of Dacca was not so much affected 
■ by the disturbances as the other district 
towns of East Bengal. But then, my jjarents 
being extremely old and xoutting u}} all alone 
in their big house at Wari, I got very much 
alarmed and extremely anxious for them 
when I could not get any message from them. 
I sent many exjDress letters and telegrams 
from Jaunpur to Dacca but without any 
reply, I became mad with anxiety. I had 
already lost my all in west Pakistan, and I 
y naturally feared that I was going to lose my 
parents in East Pakistan. But what could I 
do '? I could not x)ossibly run to Dacca to save 
my parents. It would be madness indeed 
when people were flying away from East 
Bengal in terror and agony. All that I could 
do was to keexD waiting indefinitely for a 
message from my x>arents. Of course, I 
knew that my x^arents were x^utting up in 
a very resxoectable locality, and unless the 
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whole city of Dacca was affected by the 
disturbances, they would be safe. But then, 
I knew of many cases at Lahore as well as 
at Dacca in which the Muslim refugees 
forcibly occupied certain houses by literally 
butchering the inmates, and my parents 
being extremely old and completely defence- 
less were very likely to be similarly but- 
chered if the disturbances went out of 
control at Dacca. 

I xoassed about ^three weeks at least in 
terrible anxiety. I could not do any college 
work during those days, nor could I have 
even a wink of sleep in any of those nights^ 
One evening at about nine o’clock, I was 
returning on foot to my college quarters 
from the Grand Hotel after taking my 
dinner as usual. I was thinking all the way 
about my parents. The road from Olanganj 
to my college is extremely lonely and com- 
paratively darker than the road in the city. 
The electric lamp posts stand on only one 
side of the road and at intervals of at least 
two hundred yards. Very few vehicles or 
pedestrians pass through that road after 
eight o’clock in the evening. The loneliness 
as well as the darkness of the place made 
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me more absorbed 'in the thought of my 
parents. I was thinking within myself what 
would happen to my poor parents if some of 
the Muslim refugees forced their way into 
their, house and laid violent hands on them ? 
Poor souls, they could not possibly raise a 
single finger in self-defence. My father is 
ninety years old while my mother is eighty 
years old. My mother is j)raetically blind. 
She has been crippled with rheumatism. 
JSTobody would come to their' help if they 
Were in trouble. I had not met my parents 
for about ten years before the i^artition of 
India because when I was at Lahore I could 
not visit Bengal for a long time due to 
my varied activities and engagements. So, 
if anything unfortunate happened to my 
parents, it would be really the unkindest cut 
because I would not be, able to meet them 
■again in this world, 

I was, therefore, thinking of my parents 
most anxiously while I was walking on 
the road. My body and soul seemed to 
be absorbed in the thought. I was, there- 
fore, not aware of my surroundings 
— who else was walldng on the road or 
which vehicle was passing by, me. !When I 
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Iiad come Just near tlie sfiiali bridge or ratlier 
the culvert wMcli was overhanging a little 
stream of water, I caught distinctly in my 
ears the words, <Yoiir x^arents are x^erfectly 
safe, and they will soon shift to West Ben- 
gal’. I was startled by the voice and the 
words. I turned back. I found a beggar 
walking Just behind me. He was lean and 
thin with a stoox3ing gait. He carried a 
staf£ in his hand. I closely observed the 
beggar and found that he was not even 
mindful of my XDresence. He walked as 
absentmindedly as I was Walking. There 
was no other pedestrian on the road within 
visible distance. I wondered who had 
uttered those words which I caught in my 
ears. I could never susx3ect the beggar to 
have uttered those words. But then, I could 
not trace out any other human soul near 
about. So, I was completely at a loss. I 
looked about here and there for a few mo- 
ments and then again began to walk. Just 
when I came near the Kayastha Pathshala 
Intermediate college building, where there 
is a small temple of Hanumanji, I again 
heard the same voice repeating the same 
words, ‘Tour parents are perfectly safe, 
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and tliey will soon sMft to West Bengal.’ 

I was extremely startled not by the reiDeti- 
tion of the voice or the words but by the 
sudden advance of the beggar who had. 
lagged far behind me a few moments ago 
but who had gone ahead of me all of a sud- 
den, I intently watched the movement of 
the beggar. He seemed to have changed 
his gait, dress, and even the features of his 
face. My eyes dilated with wonder when 
the beggar slightly turned his face towards 
me and I could at once recognise the face 
in a crowd of millions of faces. It was dis- 
tinctly the face of Gandhiji ! My body 
and soul rose to a tension, and I jumped 
forward w'ith curiosity to get nearer the 
beggar, but before I could move a stei), the 
face, the figure and everything of the beg- 
gar most mysteriously melted in the shadow 
of the idol of Hanumanji which glistened 
in the flickering light of the taper that was 
burning in the niche of the temple at the- 
foot of the idol. I could not have any sleep- 
for the whole night in sipte of the mysteri- 
ous assurance from the air about the safety 
of my parents. But to my greatest wonder,, 
next day, I received a letter from my father 
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■who "wrote to me that they "were perfectly 
. safe and were trying to shift to Calcutta 
soon. Of course, they did not succeed in 
. shifting to West Bengal before the 21st of 
February, 1951 , 

Ricksha^v accident. 

Some peo23le say that Jaunjour is a Grod- 
forsaken city probably because the road that 
runs from the railway station to Olanganj 
is an eternal problem for the P, W. D. and 
'the District Board engineers who have 
been making honest attempts for centuries 
to repair it, but unfortunately, every year 
with the advent of the monsoons, the road 
becomes a regular stream of 23udding, and 
neither the pedestrians nor the rickshaws, 
nor even the more res23ectable cars can 25ly 
through that semi-liquid and semi-solid 
stream. The only vehicle which jolts and 
. S2)latters its way is the immortal for 

which also Jaunpur is really famous. The 
beauty of this vehicle is that whoever ha23- 
pens to ride it can digest even the hardest 
food in a few seconds because of the jerk- 
in and jolting movements which help fur- 
ther to disjoint the limbs of the rider, and 
.sometimes if the rider is a novice, he is 



very likely to be bodily thrown out into the 
.stream of p.ndding wbieb is ever ready to 
■embrace him ! 

My hotel was situated in the city on the 
•other side of the Gumti bridge. But the 
road from the hotel to my college quarters 
was a very clean and well-built macada- 
mized road. Hence, even during the heavi- 
est monsoon, the rickshaws and other 
vehicles could ply quite comfortably. But 
the loroblem was that during heavy rains, 
the rickshaw was no i)rotection because it 
had practically no hood and absolutely no 
flap on any side to prevent the rains from 
drenching the seat. But during drizzling 
rains, one could save his head and also a 
portion of his body by squeezing oneself 
into a corner of the rickshaw. 

One evening at about ten o ’clock I was 
xeturnirig from my hotel to my college quar- 
ters after taking my dinner. It was drizz- 
ling, and therefore, I got into a rickshaw. 
In the very beginning, I gave a warning to 
the driver that he must go on very slowly 
and cautiously partly because it was pitch 
•dark and partlj’' because the road was so 

much congested that any moment anybody 

8 
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might collide against anything. Some of the 
ehMs and rickshaws of Jaimpnr have got 
the mania of flying at a break-neck speed 
although there is nothing at stake either to 
catch a train or to keep an engagement in 
time. One can conceive of such speed in a 
city like IsTew York where life moves at a 
terrific speed and where the delay of even 
one second means the loss of many dollars-. 
But in a pre-historic and unprogressive city 
like Jaunpur, where every thing is centuries 
behind the clock, there is no such ques- 
tion. And it is really surprising why 
some of the ehka and rickshaw drivers 
fly through the most crowded road like the 
ancient Greek charioteers howling and 
shouting and smacking their whip in the 
air as if going to win a race. It is also 
surprising that in spite of this mad racing 
in the day or in the night, there has not 
been any single accident either to the ped- 
estrians or to the vehicles. But then, I 
could not depend upon the precedents of 
such good luck. I considered my life too 
precious for such a barbarous experiment. 

From OlanganJ to my college, as I have 
already mentioned, the road is very lonely 
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and also dark, iDUt tliere is no risk of an acci- 
dent if one is not absolutely reckless. Yet 
I sufficiently warned my rickshaw driver to 
be very careful because of the pitch dark- 
ness prevailing that night due to the mon- 
soon clouds in the sky. My driver was a 
young lad. He was full of vitality and 
youth which it was difficult for him to con- 
trol and which unfortunately wanted to find 
an outlet through his legs on the pedals. 
For sometime I noticed that he had honour- 
ed my warning and took due caution in not 
accelerating the wheels. I was carrying an 
electric torch in my pocket Which I flared 
from time to time inorder to show him the 
way so that he might not go, too near the 
side of the road and drive me into the lake 
of water which collects every year during- 
the monsoons. But he did not need the 
torch light at aU because his instinct prompt- 
ed him to ply exactly through the mid-road 
as it prompts the cabman in big cities te 
steer clear of every ' thing in the thickest 
traffic. 

For sometime I felt confident that there 
was no more any risk of an accident because 
I had x^ractically covered more than half 


/ 
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the distance. During those brief moments 
I was absolutely unaware that my rickshaw 
driver had forgotten all my warnings and 
had been driving his vehicle at a consider- 
able sj)eed. I was not even aware that two 
ehJms also were driving alongside my rick- 
shaw, and both were competing with each 
other in si^eed. My rickshaw driver also 
accelerated his speed in order to take part 
in the race. Just when I came near the 
house of the head clerk of our college, there 
was a sudden crash. One of the rear wheels of 
my rickshaw went out of its hub. The whole 
vehicle took a summersault. It was so quick 
that I could hardly balance myself in the 
seat even by holding tightly the saddle with 
one hand and the left side of the seat with 
the other hand. One of my knees came 
directly on the road and it was badly bruis- 
ed as the rickshaw wheeled round, while my 
head brushed against one of the wheels of 
the ehkas that whizzed by me at a terrific 
speed. My skull would have been comi^lete- 
ly smashed to atoms and I would have been 
stone-dead on the spot. But a miracle happen- 
ed. I felt distinctly in that brief twinkle 
of an eye that a certain hand sujjported my 
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Iiead and I was saved from iustaneous deatlil 
Whose hand was it ? I could not see any 
r thing in the dark, and besides, all my senses 
were so much confused that I could hardly 
feel anything of the accident that occurred. 
When my senses dawned a little, I saw that 
somebody was standing by my side. It was 
the figure of a half-naked fakir, aged and 
shrunken in his limbs, and holding a 
sta:ff in one of his hands. There was one 
electric lamp post a few yards ahead, of us. 
In that indistinct light I could clearl}’’ see 
the face and the entire bod}’" of the person 
who saved my life at such a crisis. The 
moment I recognised him, I forgot all about 
the accident, and wondered if I was dreaming 
or waking. The rickshaw driver stood at 
» a distance looking guilty of his crime because 
it was due to his recklessness that the acci- 
dent occurred. But my eyes were not on him. 
I stared and stared at the shadow of the 
fakir who was still standing by my side. I 
cried out in gratefulness and surprise, 
‘Grandhiji ! How could you come here? I 
shall be grateful to you all my life. ’ The 
shadow smiled and then distinctly .uttered, 
‘I have not saved you from anything. You 
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did not have any accident, Ton were not 
coming in any rickshaw. There were no 
ekhas here !’ I looked about, and actually, 
there was no rickshaw, no ekka in any visi- 
ble distance. I put my fingers on my left 
knee, and to my great wonder, there was no 
wound or bruise anywhere. I then looked 
up to stare at the fakir, in order to make sure 
if everything was a dream. The fakir had 
melted in the darkness with the rickshaw 
and the ekkas. I walked slowly and medi- 
tatively to my quarters in the college build- 
ings. 


CHAPTER X. 


Neuralgic attack. 

I could not shift my family to Jauupui* 
simply for want of a good house in the col- 
lege colony, and this is why, I have been stay- 
ing all alone at Jaunpur for the last three 
years. For one year I lived with the Prin- 
cipal of my college in his bungalow but ever 
since he married for the second time and 
needed more accommodation, I shifted to 
the college buildings to one of the rooms in 
the minarets. There are only four minarets 
■on the first floor of the college building. 
Each minaret contains one octagonal room 
sufficiently commodious for reading and 
sleeping ]purposes. Four professors live in 
these four minarets like quartermasters. 
The rooms are very breezy and well-lighted, 
because the college building is situated in 
the centre of many beautiful green lawns 
•and gardens. It is an ideal place for educa- 
tion. Our college colony is indeed a beauty 
spot in the whole city of Jaunpur. Unfor- 
tunately there are no x>i’ofessorial quarters. 



and therefore, some of the j^rofessors who' 
are outsiders like myself and have no local' 
relatives have to live in the college building 
bearing all the tortures of loneliness and 
solitude. The college building is so vast and 
so scattered that even if one shouts from 
any of the minarets at the top of his voice^ 
nobody is likelj^ to hear his voice from any 
other of the minarets. During the college- 
hours in the day, the vast building rings 
with the voices of the students, the teachers, 
the clerks, the chai^rasis and the visitors, but 
in the night, there is such a supreme silence- 
in every corner and wing of the edifice that 
it feels like a great musoleum. There are 
chowkidars who occasionally go round the- 
whole building and shout. Every night I 
hear their voice echoing in the silence of the- 
midnight and melting in the lonely air of 
the endlessdawns and gardens. 

It was in the month of J anuary, 1951, my 
eldest son hapi3ened to stay with me for 
some days. I brought him from Lucknow 
With a view to give him a little coaching in 
certain subjects because he was goiug to 
take the comi)etitiTe examination of the 
Military Academy for a commission in the 
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Army. I used to sit ny every day late in; 
the night and my son also used to "work with, 
me ujDto twelve or one o’clock. One night 
I went to bed a little earlier because I was 
not feeling well. My son was still working.- 
At about twelve o’clock, I felt a very acute- 
pain in my cheek bones. I generally suffer 
from tdothache but this was not toothache. It 
■was a more acute pain than even toothache. 
I could not follow what kind of xoain it was 
because I never had this kind of pain 
before in my life. The pain increased rapid- 
ly, and in an hour or so, it became intoler- 
able. I was tossing in the bed and was al- 
most crying like a child. My son got fright- 
ened. He wanted to run to the doctor and. 
also inform some of the professors who were- 
putting up in the college building. But I 
asked him not to do so, first because my son 
did not know any of the doctors at J aunpur. 
He did not know even the roads and streets 
of J aunpur as he had landed there very re- 
cently. Secondly, I knew that doctors of 
Jaimpur were not available at all hours of 
the night like other doctors in the big cities. 
So, even if my son had gone to any of the 
doctors, it was very likely that he would 
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Ihave refused to visit me on some excuse or 
•other. 

But the i3ain. was so intolerable that 
I became almost mad with it. I was used to 
toothache all my life, and therefore, ordinary 
pain could never make me restless. When 
I could not bear the jDain any longer, I 
asked my son to boil water on the stove and 
make me saline gargle. In toothache I 
have found saline gargle as the best pain- 
killer. Like others, I never use Aspirin or 
•other tablets because I am afraid, they 
weaken the heart, although I know, they 
kill the pain all right. My son boiled tumb- 
lers of saline water and every five minutes 
I was :gar,gling with it. It relieved the pain 
for a few seconds but again the pain relaps- 
•ed. So, I had to gargle with the hot salt 
water for the whole night. I did not have 
any wink of sleep. 

When it struck five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, my son could not hold his patience 
any longer. Without my knowledge, be 
went out to inform some of the professors 
in the college building and then to call a 
•doctor. The doctor did not come at that 
•early hour in the morning but sent some 


"tablets for me to s"wailo"w at internals of 
four hours if the i^aiu persisted. Although 
the pain did not subside in the least yet I 
refused to swallow any of those tablets 
fearing that they must be some of those 
patent pain-killers which Weaken the heart. 
My son thought that the pain must have 
subsided a good deal otherwise I would have 
greedily swallowed the tablets. The profes- 
sors came to see me. I asked them to serve 
me tea because sometimes I have seen that 
hot tea greatly relieves pain. Tea was im- 
mediately served to me but it did not relieve 
my pain in the least. So, I was tossing in 
the bed all the while as before and waited 
anxiously for the arrival of the doctor. But 
the doctor did not come before twelve 
O’clock at noon when I was fast asleep. How 
I fell asleep I do not know. My son . had 
gone to the latrine in the meanwhile and 
the professors also went to attend their 
classes because in the month of January we 
used to have morning classes. 

J ust before I had fallen asleep I remem- 
ber faintly that somebody had. caressed 
my face with his hand. Whose hand it 
was I could not see in the beginning, but 
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when I fell into sleep, I could see distinctly 
the person whose hand was on my face. It 
was the hand of Gandhiji I He was sitting- 
by my side and most tenderly moving his 
fingers all over my cheeks. Most mysterious- 
ly at the very touch of his fingers, the j)ain 
disappeared completely. Gandhiji did not 
si3eak a single word to me, nor did I question 
him anything. I simply noticed three bul- 
let marks in his chest and abdomen. I also 
noticed that his glasses Were not in his eyes. 
One of the cbappals was not on his feet. 
I slept i)robably for six or eight hours. 
When I got up it was three o^clock in the 
afternoon. I came to know that the doctor 
had visited me in the meanwhile but he did 
not disturb me in my slee^D. He thought 
that it was due to the tablets I had fallen 
asleei3. He prescribed for me a mixture of 
medicine which was to be taken every four 
hours. 

When I got up from my sleep, the i)ain 
had totally disappeared but I felt very weak 
and my whole body seemed to be comiiletcly 
shattered. I did not like to take the mix- 
ture of medicine thinking that it would be 
of no use to me, although my son repeatedly 
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■msisted on taking it. I did not take any 
food for tke wkole day except one or. two 
cups of tea. In the evening I again fell 
asleep. 

My friend’s child. 

In the night I had a very queer dream. 
I saw a child of five or six years — quite a 
healthy and handsome child, whom I could 
not recognise. The child began to talk to 
me. He said that he was born in the Pun- 
jab. He could not tell me the name of his 
parents. He said that he loved his father 
very much but he did not like his mother 
because she used to chide him whenever 
he used to take any banana or sweets. But 
then, he loved banana and sweets more than 
anything else in the world. Therefore, he 
quarrelled with his mother and ran away 
from her. I asked him from which place he 
had come to me. He replied that he came 
from Delhi. I told him that he should go 
back to his parents. He smiled at my sug- 
gestion. I again asked him why he had 
come to me. He said that I was a friend to 
his father, and therefore, he wanted me to 
convey some message to his father about 
him. I enquired what message I should 
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convey. He said tliat liis father should 
always keep some banana and sweets near 
his photo in the house so that he might go 
there daily and eat them. 

When I got up from my sleep I was 
wondering all the while what the dream 
could mean. I felt very anxious about my 
own youngest child who was 2 :>ractically of 
that age. I told my eldest son to send a 
telegram to Lucknow to enquire about his- 
youngest brother. But before the telegram 
was sent a letter came from my friend, Mr.. 
Harbir Sen, at Delhi, who wrote to me that 
his child had died recently. Mr. Sen wrote 
to me that because I was a clairvoyant, I 
could i^ossibly tell him where his son had 
aone or how he could recover him. I at once 

O 

wrote a letter to him saying that I had met 
his child in a dream when I was lying in 
bed with neuralgic pain. I wrote to him. 
also something about the talk .1 had with 
his child. That very evening, the Manager 
of our college and a few members of the 
Managing Committee came to visit me. 
I related to them the whole story of my 
strange dream. There was a sadhn also in 
their comi)any. Head unfortunately take nh 
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a vow of silence otherwise I would have- 
asked him to interpret my dream. But I 
know that these dreams cannot be intei'pret-- 
ed by any man in the world. Yet Dr. Freud 
and other iDSychologists have tried to analyse 
them. My own interpretation of dreams is 
that when the human soul falls asleep, all. 
his senses which create the illusion of this 
universe cease to exist, and thus, it becomes 
conscious of the universal soul. This con- 
sciousness of the universal soul brin gs to the • 
individual soul the entire picture of its- 
varied experiences which are sometimes lost 
altogether because of the changes of the body 
which it assumes during the process of trans- 
migration of the soul. Sometimes it has been, 
seen that certain individuals seem to remem- 
ber correctly all about their previous birth 
The only reason is that such individual souls 
have still in them some touch with the uni- 
versal soul which is generally cut off com- 
iffetely from individual consciousness by the 
senses. I do not know if my interimetation 
of dreams should ax)peal to any of the modern, 
psychologists. But I can tell them that 
dreams are neither emj)ty nothings nor are 
they irrelevant recollections of the past. 
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'They are as much real as tlie exj)eriences of 
wakefulness only with the difference that 
they can not be indentitied with any refer- 
ence to our pre-natal existence. I must tell 
the modern psychologists that even the birds 
.and the animals, have their dreams Just like 
those of human beings, because their soul 
. and ours are exactly the same. I go to the 
extent of believing that the plants and the 
flowers also dream like ourselves, and they 
have also the same mind as we possess. 
With the discovery of the atomic energy in 
matter I am constrained to believe that even 
the dust particles have as much conscious- 
ness as the human souls. All the ancient 
buirdings of the monarchs and the emperors, 
all the great musoleums, and all the ancient 
temples, mosques, and churches have in them 
the sound of the voices which once echoed 
in those towers, conclaves, galleries, varan- 
■ dahs, corridors, and stair-cases. Many 
people have certified that they have heard 
those ancient voices and have seen those 
. ancient human forms which seem to have 
melted for ever with the dissolution of their 
bodies. But to me, it appears, none of them 
is dead but eveiy one of them is alive as 
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mueli as we are, and so, whenever they like,: 
they come out of their, invisibility and aiDpear 
before our eyes like unearthly shadows- 
creating a fear in our hearts. I can assure 
my fellowmen that they have nothing to fear 
from those shadows because they are as much 
human as we are, and they can not do us any 
more injury than we can do to ourselves.. 
But the question is how many of us ever 
care to watch them when they appear before- 
us ^ How many of us dare question them ?; 
And how many of us actually believe them 
when they speak something to us ? ^hat a 
pity it is that when some of us leave this- 
body, our nearest and dearest ones run away 
from us in fear when we want to appear 
before them after that change which we calll 
death I What a painful thing it is to the hus- 
band .who goes unrecognised by his wife- 
when he appears after his death because she- 
thinks that he has left her for ever I How 
shocking it is to the wife when her own. dear- 
husband cannot recognise her when she a])- 
pears before him after her so-called death f 
But I have seen not only my own mother but 
also other mothers to hold out their loving: 

hands to the child who has once left them 

9 - ^ ' ■ 



and lias reappeared before them. I should 
like to assure all mj fellowmen, whether they 
believe me or not, that ail relations in this 
world as parents or children, as brothers or 
sisters, as husbands or wives are real and 
liermanent, and the}’’ can not be severed by 
the change which we call death. Many 
people may not attach any sanctity to any of 
these relations but I know of many cases in 
which the loving husband or the wife the 
affectionate mother or the father, the demot- 
ed brother or the sister has appeared over 
and over again before his or her near and 
dear one, not in a dream but in full wakeful- 
ness, not in the form of a shadow but in 
flesh and blood, after he or she has been 
buried or cremated. Such loving souls 
have done sometimes a great service to some 
of their dearest relations by warning them 
against certain dangers, certain misfortunes, 
certain grave calamities far in advance of 
their occurrence. Most people remember 
only the injuries done by certain souls who 
could not forgive the faults or crimes of 
others even when they had been buried or 
cremated. People say that murder can never 
be concealed. It is a fact that the murderer 
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walks to tke very spot of kis crime and is 
caught there by the hands of law. But who 
■directs them to the spot of their crime? Not 
the conscience of the murderer, nor mere 
accident or chance but the soul of the victim 
of murder. Many of the murderers have con- 
fessed their crime in sleep. But who has 
made them confess their crime? It is the soul 
of the murdered who wanders about every- 
where to get the opportunity of taking his 
revenge on the murderer. Never believe that 
the instincts of anger, envy, jealousy, pride, 
treachery etc disappear with the burial or 
the cremation of the body. If they could 
disappear like that, they could never return 
with every human soul from generation to 
generation. We believe in biological here- 
’’dity but not in psychological heredity. By 
psychological heredity I do not mean merely 
the inheritance of certain mental qualities 
but I mean the persistence of every one of 
the characteristics of the universal soul 
which manifest themselves in the indivi- 
dual soul in every form of existence. 
Those who are not prepared to accept my 
theory, I woiild simply ask them, where- 
’ from these human instincts have come ? 



They would probably say that they have come 
from euvironments out of the process of 
slow and gradual evolution. Perfectly right. 
But wbat are our environments, and wbat is 
that process of evolution-? In my opinion, 
our enviromments are nothing but ourselves 
and the process of evolution is also nothing 
but a slow and gradual api)earance and reap- 
pearance of the very same qualities of the 
universal soul that jjroject themselves into 
the individual soul from time to time. Even 
the senses which suppress and oppress the 
qualities of the universal soul are originally 
existent in the universal soul, and that is 
why, the individual soul can never rise above 
the senses even after several births and 
deaths or rather after several transform- 
ations. 



CHAPTER XI 


My last meeting with Gandhiji 

Eor the last three years I have been 
teaching to the Third year and the Fourth 
year classes of my college the biography of 
Mahatma Gandhi by Remain Rolland. 
.While teaching I have been always criticis- 
ing the religious, political and even the 
moral views of Mahatma Gandhi, and have 
been also inviting criticism from my stu- 
dents. I have been pointing out how the 
French writer, Remain Rolland, has willing- 
ly or unwillingly played the same victim 
like many others of my countrymen to 
certain ideas and principles of Mahatma 
Gandhi, which ajDpear to me as unnatural, 
unseientifie, and even irrational. For ex- 
ample, Mahatma Gandhi’s conception of 
cow worship by the Hindus, his conception 
of the caste system or the Yarnasrama of 
the Hindus, his conception of aliimsa, or non- 
violence, and even his conception of truth, 
and a few other such ideas aijpear to me as 
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based on the general prejudices and super- 
stitions of the human mind from which 
Mahatma Grandhi Was not free in spite of his 
broad outlook on certain affairs such as 
universal brotherhood and universal love, 
international unity and harmony. I have 
been often i^ointing out to my. students the 
inconsistencies of Romain Rolland while de- 
fending Mahatma Gandhi’s views, of course, 
always with an apology lest my students, 
who are staunch worshijDpers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, should misunderstand me. One 
day, in the class-room, I liad such a hard 
wrangle with some of my students that for 
the whole day I felt very sad at heart, and 
I wished, I could meet Mahatma Gandhi face 
to face and i)oint out to him his inconsistenc- 
ies. But then, Mahatma Gandhi was no more v 
in this woi’ld, and even while he was alive, I 
never had the opportunity of meeting him 
l^ersonally and i^utting him que.stions on 
certain points or ])robleins in which I hap- 
pened to differ with him radically. I bars 
already mentioned in my preface to tlid 
book that while I was a college boy, I usee 
to write to the Slaicsman, the Englifihrjmj 
and the Indian Daily Neios criticising man;; 
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of the steps of Mahatma Gandhi in his politi- 
c,al movements, and also when I was at 
Lahore working as a professor, I happened 
to write a few books criticising ruthlesslj' 
his ideas on education, health, sex and mor- 
ality. Some of my books were reviewed 
favourably or unfavourably by the EindUf 
the Amritbasar Patrika, the Tribime and 
other leading journals of our country. I did 
not know at that time that I would have to 
write again about Mahatma Gandhi as I am 
doing now, not criticising any of his ideas or 
views, but making certain revelations of his 
mysterious contact with me after his death. 

That day when I was feeling very un- 
happy on account of my wrangle with my 
students about Gandhiji, I could not do any 
work in the night. I went to my hotel as 
usual for my dinner immediately after my 
tennis. I stayed in the hotel till ten o’ clock 
in the night listening to music in the radio 
in order to forget Gandhiji altogether. But 
when I returned to my college quarters and 
wanted to work on the typewriter for some 
time, my eyes were constantly drawn to the 
two calendars of Gandhiji which were hang- 
ing on the walls of my room. I was again 
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remiiided of tlie wrangle with my students, 
-and so, I decided to go to bed at once. But 
I could not fall asleep easily because I Was 
not used to going to bed so early in the night. 
Por sometime I tossed in the bed thinking 
■constantly of Gandhiji, his assassination, 
Ms departed soul, his services to our country 
and his memory in the hearts of millions of 
my countrymen. I do not know when 
suddenly I fell asleep. 

During my sleep I had a very strange 
4ream which I never had in my life. I saw 
before my eyes a hideous picture of millions 
of dead bodies, cities and buildings blown 
to pieces, earthquakes and floods raging all 
over the world, and Mahatma Gandhi ap- 
l>earing on the top of the Himalayas. 
Mahatma Gandhi beckoned me to the invi- 
sible top of the great mountain. I was 
standing at the very foot of the Himalayas. 
I wondered how I should be able to climb 
those dizzy heights. I shouted to Gandhiji 
at the top of my voice, “How shall I come 
to you Gandhiji replied, “Come on your 
wings.-’ To my greatest wonder, I found 
that my shoulder.s suddenly grew two big 
wings, and with those two wings T began to 
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fly. I flew and flew winging my way tlirougli 
tlie mists and tlie clouds. I was sometimes 
“ carried fiirtiiest away from the mountain 
by the storms and the blasts that came out 
from the eaves. Slowly I folded my wings 
sometimes which helped me in going nearer 
to the mountain. I floated like a bubble in 
the air and yet did not burst. I feared some- 
times that I would suddenly fall down from 
tliat great height just as Icharus fell down 
with his molten wings. But I did not fall 
down. I saw distinctly that Gandhiji was 
watching me from the top and waving his 
hand encouragingly towards me. I climbed 
higher and higher. Sometimes, I felt, I 
became comx)letely enveloped in the clouds, 
and Gandhiji must have wondered where 
^ I was lost. But a moment afterwards, I 
came out of the clouds and Gandhiji smiled 
at me. 

HoW long I climbed those heights I can 
not tell but I never felt tired of climbing. 
Higher and higher I rose on my wings and 
more and more I felt blithe of spirit and 
free of movements. I sniffed the air and I 
felt it so thin and rare. It felt like a vacuum 
and yet it was not a vacuum. I noticed the 
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snows lying deep on the sides of the moun- 
tain. Sometimes I felt a shiver because tiie 
very sight of the snows was so bitterly cold 
but the very next moment, I felt a strange 
warmth in my wings and in my whole body. 
It was a very strange atmosphere of cold 
and warmth, but how it could be so at that 
incredible height, I wondered. 

Gandhiji probably got impatient of my 
delay. I heard him uttering the words, 
‘‘Quick! It is getting too late.’’ The moment 
I heard those words I was at once lifted up 
with a mighty sweep of my wings to the very 
top of the Himalayas, nay, to the very spot 
where Gandhiji was standing. Gandhiji 
held out his hands to me, and at once I land- 
ed just near him. I looked at Gandhiji’s 
face. He said in reply as if reading my 
heart, “You had been worrying about me for 
long, and that is why, I have brought you 
here. This is the highest point in the uni- 
verse, and from here alone you can have a 
correct view of things. Look 1 What do you 
see all around you and below you I cast a 
look around me and below me. The vapours, 
the clouds and the mists all cleared oft', and 
I could see distinctly a picture of the earth’s 
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surface on wliicli were lying the havocs of 
war, not of the elements of nature but of 
the various nations and races of mankind. 
I put a question to Gandhi ji, “How can we 
stop waramongst mankind Gandhi Ji 

said, “War can never be stopped. War is 
one of the laws of nature. Without war 
there can not be any creation, and with 
permanent peace, the earth can not have 
any change.’’ I interrupted him and enquir- 
ed, “But you have been telling us that love 
is the only way to. peace and non-violence 
is the only way to conquer violence.’’* 
Gandhiji at once reidied, “I did not mean 
that hatred should disapjDear permanently 
from this world. What you call hatred is- 
not hatred but a kind of repulsion which is- 
necessary for making love more active, and 
what you call love is not love but a kind of 
attraction which is necessary for exqiting* 
hatred in order to revive the inactive. So,, 
both the processes are but counterparts of 
the. same and operate alternately in this^ 
universe for the creation and destruction 
of not only the birds, the animals and the 
human beings but also of the sun and the 
moon and the stars. I never said that vio- 
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lence is destructive or non-violence is cons- 
iructive. Every thing in the universe, is 
Tiolent in the beginning because without it 
there can not be any change, but at the end, 
Tiolence settles down to non-violence. The 
nations which are warring on earth are in 
their making and must go on warring until 
they attain perfection, and when they have 
attained perfection, there is no violence, no 
war.'» 

I readily put a question again, “Do you 
mean to say that the nations which do not 
war with one another have attained their 
perfection Gandhiji said, “Certainly 
not. Such nations are in their budding 
stage, and when they will cross that stage, 
the desire for perfection will arise in their 
hearts and they will at once begin to war 
with other nations. The nations which are 
more aggressive than others are certainly 
more desirous of attaining perfection than 
others, and by waging war they gain in 
growth and development rather than they 
lose anything. Therefore, violence is the 
way to growth and development'' I could 
not appreciate Gandhiji^s arguments and 
therefore said, '*Do you mean to say that 
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the animals whieli tight with one another in, 
the jungles or the human races which used. 
to fight with one another in the ancient past. 
were more progressive creatures than those 
of today who have built the cities, the 
temples and the churches, the universities - 
and the industrial workshops'?” G-andhiji 
smiled and answered, “Certainly they were,, 
if we judge them by the currents of time 
in which they engaged themselves in vio- 
lence. You must know that there are cycles 
of progress and retrogress in every kingdom, 
of nature. We can not compare one cycle - 
with another without taking into considera- 
tion all the factors which oper.ate in the; 
conflict during a particular period of time.^>- 
I dropped the controversy of violence 
and non-violence, and switched on our dis- 
cussion to other topics. I said to Gandhi ji,. 
“I have not been able to understand what, 
this universe is and wherefrom it came.’’ 
Gandhiji said, “There is nothing to under- 
stand about this universe. It did not come 
from anything. It is nothing but a ijrojec- 
tion of yourself. You are yourself the- 
universe.” I said, “How can it be? DoyoU: 
mean to say that the sun and the moon and. 
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tlie stars, and tliis world with its mountains, 
forests, oceans, risers, birds, beasts and 
human beings are nothing or merely a i3ro- 
jeetion of myself Grandhiji said, “If it 
is not so, can you feel its existence when 
you close your mind and all your senses 
I said, “That may be true, but how is it that 
the whole universe revives as many times 
as I open my senses ? Why does it not 
disappear altogether or stay on permanently 
with me Grandhiji said, “Because you 
want to iDlay with your senses making and 
unmaking this universe.” I at once enquired, 
“What do you mean by senses?” He replied, 
“Your senses are your ow’n organs of crea- 
tion and destruction. When you close your 
eyes, can you see ? When you close your 
ears, can you hear ? When you hold your 
tongue, can you speak ? When you close 
your nose, can you smell ?*’ I said, “But 
what’s about those who arc born blind, 
deaf or dumb ? Bo you mean to say, they 
can see, hear and speak whenever tliey 
want ?’’ Gandhi ji atiswcred, “Hone is born 
blind or deaf or dumb, because tbcrc is 
nobody else in the universe except you. li 
is only when 3'ou want to think your.self io 
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deaf or dumb or blind that you dud 
hers to be so.” 

I then talked of God and enquired, ‘‘Do 
(U think, there is any God or creator of 
lis universe He readily answered, “hTo- 
)dy is the creator of the universe. You are 
mrselfthe creator, and so, you can call 
mrself God or any thing.’’ I asked him 
;ain, “Who were those great persons — 
hrist, Mohammad and Buddha, and your- 
df, too 1’’ Gandhiji smiled and said, “You 
re again and again committing the same 
[under. Christ, Mohammad, Buddha or 
lyself was nobody than yourself. There 
! no question of any great or small person, 
f you want to flatter yourself as great you 
an do so, and if you want to regard your- 
elf as small, nobody can prevent you from 
[linking so.” 

I got completely confused with the ans- 
wers Gandhiji gave to my questions. I 
herefore dropped the discussion about God 
,ud the universe. I appealed to Gandhiji 
ind said, “Please do explain to me a few 
mailer problems for which I could not find 
luy solution. Should man have any reli- 
pon ? Should he follow virtue and shun vice ? 
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Should he serve others and not himself at 
all 1” Grandhiji replied. “There is no religiou. 
There is no virtue. There is no other being 
than yourself. Without somebody else 
there cannot be any relation, and it is with 
certain relations that the problem of religion 
or virtue or service arises. When you pro- 
ject yourself and create a universe, all sorts 
of religion of love and hatred, all sorts of 
good and evil actions, and all sorts of 
l^unishments and rewards come into exis- u 

tence. But when you want to be yourself ' i) 

and no other, there is no problem for you to ^ 

solve. But so long you are fond of creating • a 

a universe for yourself, you cannot run •: ■' 

away from the problems of the various rcla- ! 

tions. Toucan never cut olf all your con- 
nections with your own creatures if you ^ 
simidy run away from human society, be- 
cause by running away from human society, 
you enter into relations with other creatures , 

which you have brought into existence — the , 

birds or the animals, the trees or the plants, 
the rocks or the waters, the planets or the 
stars. ■ 

I again got confused by the manner of 
the answers of Gandhiji. I stopjied for a 
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wilile and said to liim, “Why have you called 
me Iiere ? Why have yon appeared to me 
over and over again ? When you were on 
earth, you never knew me. Are you the 
same G-andhiji who worked for the indepen- 
dence of our country?” Gandhiji said, “I 
have not called you here. It is you who 
have come here. You are again mistaking 
me to he other than yourself. I do not 
know of any country, nor did I work for its 
independence. I have no name as you have 
no name. I never appeared before you but 
wenever you want me to appear, I have, to 
appear.’’ I put my last question to him, 
“Shall I relate to the world what I have seen 
and heard from you?” He simply said, 
“ J ust as you wish. ’ ’ 

With the utterance of those words, the 
proud top of the Himalayas began to thaw 
like the snows, and Grandhiji’s figure was 
completely lost in the clouds of mist and fog 
which suddenly arose out of the surrounding 
air. Myself with the thawing of the Hima- 
layas came down rolling like a feather with 
the mighty avalanche. My wings were no 
more with me. I felt a horror when I looked 
below into the endless depths of the valley- 
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Down, down, I went shooting like an arrow. 
(The rocks and the stones did not hurt me 
but felt like the x>articles of soft snow. I 
heard the roaring of many a mountain river 
over which I glided like a tiny leaf. I float- 
ed and floated without end. There was a 
peculiar sensation of ease but the feeling of 
speed was there. My arms and legs were 
stretched to their full length ^-just like those 
of a swan diving from a great height into 
water. But I had no wings. The air in 
which I floated and the water into which I 
dhmd seemed to be as thin as ether, and I 
felt hardly the touch of them. The sur- 
rounding scenes of the mountain seemed 
to flit like a panorama of various colours. 
I came far below the mists and the clouds, 
and yet there was no end of my journey. I 
looked about to see how far I had climbed 
down. The foot of the Himalayas was still 
invisible. I wauled to dive with great ci’ 
speed, and actually I kicked my limb.s with 
all my might. I felt just at tha;: moment 
as if tlie whole mountain came with a crasli 
over, my head. I cried out in ])ajn. I'lie 
dream melted. J suddenly woke up and 
found myself tlirown fi-om the (tliarimy on 

the floor of my room ! 

„ — 



